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Tests and Follow-up of Deaf Graduates 


By CHARLES 


4 HE researches of Pintner (7) and 
“| Meck (6) have demonstrated 
that deaf children, as a group, are 
educationally retarded. Test results of 
these writers also indicate that deaf chil- 
dren are not able to equal the results of 
4 hearing children in non-language tests of 
@ intelligence. Long (5) and Stanton (8), 
7 however, found that deaf children compared 
@ favorably with hearing children in their 
4 performance on tests of motor ability and 
@ mechanical insight respectively. 

Probably these results are also applicable 
to the adult deaf as a group; but graduates 
of schools for the deaf are superior to the 
# above findings, if the results for forty-two 
graduates of the California School for the 
Deaf are typical. These graduates are of 
course a highly select group, for, in achiev- 
ing the equivalent of tenth grade educa- 
tion in spite of their terrific handicaps, 
they have demonstrated superior capacities. 

Complete data for a survey of the 1939 
graduating class of the California School 
for the Deaf were reported by the writer 
in the October and November 1939 issues 
of Tae Votta Review. Similar data for 
the 1940 and 1941 classes were gathered 
in subsequent years. In addition, the B 
Section of the 1941 group was tested. Table 
l shows the Median, Standard Scores! for 
verbal and non-verbal general intelligence 
tests and for special aptitude tests for each 
year, for the A, or graduating sections, 
and for the B section of the 1941 group. 


ee ee 
Standard Scores are used in preference to I.Q. 
since these students were all over 18 years of age 
and may be compared with the adult population on 
the Basle of their standings on a normal curve of dis- 
ution, 


G. BLUETT 


The B section was composed of deaf stu- 
dents who had reached the age of leaving 
school but could not graduate. It should 
be noted that when results for this section 
are added to results for the other three 
classes the scores are reduced to conform 
more nearly with the findings of Pintner 
and MacKane as to verbal intelligence, but 
not as to non-verbal capacity, or special 
aptitude scores. Even the B section more 
than holds its own on other than language 
tests. The tests were administered by a 
representative of the California Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, but an instruc- 
tor in the school aided in giving instruc- 
tions and interpreting the instructions for 
the students. 
The tests used were: 


Mental 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, Form 
A (1940) 
Otis Self Administering Test of Mental Ability, 
Higher Form A 
Army Beta (Revised) 
Clerical 
Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Work- 
ers, Short form 1 & 2 
Mechanical 
— Minnesota Paper Form Board, Series 
-B 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Boards (A) B, C, 
D, (after Bingham (2), and using his 
Norms)? 
Manual 
O’Connor, Finger Dexterity Test 
O’Connor, Tweezer Dexterity Test 
Minnesota Rate of Manupulation Test (placing 
only) 


The striking differences between the 
scores on the intelligence test involving lan- 
The Stenquist Mechanical Ability Test was substi- 


tuted in 1940 and the MacQuarrie Test of Mechani- 
cal Ability, in 1941, 
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TABLE 1.—VeERBAL AND NON-VERBAL AND OTHER APTITUDE STANDARD SCORES FOR THREE GRADUATING 




















Ciasses AND OnE Non-GrabuaTINnc B-SEcTION OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Mental Clerical Mechanical Manual 

Verbal Non-Verb. = 

Standard Standard Male Female Fingers Tweezers Placing 

Year Scores Scores No’s Names No’sNames Male Fem. M. F. M. F. M. F&F, 
1939 __. 3.6 56 .59. 33, 58 -54. 65 7.0 55 53 49 5.0 5.4 53 
1940 __ 3.3 52 GS-35 62° 49° -62 53 59 $2:41 438 S400 
Mee ee S82. G6..57 S87 -45 °74 io 61 —. 55 =: 62 
All Graduates 3.4 of 6O."65 6A 49° 65 65 59 53 5.1 48 5.7 57 
1941—B 2.2 43 54 44  —. ak — 59 44 49 43 5.0 46 
All Sections 3.1 52 59 53 53 48 67 66 59 53 49 47 56 56 





The Terman Group Test was used for the 1940 Class, while the Otis Test was administered to 
all other sections. To facilitate direct comparison, the Terman Scores were transposed into equiva 
lent mental age scores by means of Table 2, P. 10 of the Terman Manual and then into Otis Scores 
by means of Table XL, Page 237, Aptitude and Aptitude Testing; W. Van Dyke Bingham. (2) 

Revised Beta scores were transposed into equivalent Standard scores by a similar process, using 
the Regression reported by C. E. Kellogg and N. W. Morton and provided by the publishers of the 


Otis test. 


The Median raw score for the Otis test for all sections is 19 + 1.3 (Standard Score 3.1 +.12) 
and Sigma for the distribution is 10.78; therefore, approximately 68 percent of the Otis scores lie 
between raw score 8 and 30 and the chances are even the Median lies between approximately 18 


and 20. 


The Median raw score for Beta is 93 + 1.8 (Standard score 5.1 + .17) Sigma for the distribu 
tion is 13.75 ranging from 79 to 107, while the Median P.E. range is approximately 91 to 95. 


guage and the non-verbal intelligence test 
are clearly set forth in Graph A. The begin- 
ning of each line shows the standard score 
position for each student on the language 
test, while the end of the line represents 
his non-language score. 

It should be noted that the difference 
between the language scores and the non- 
language scores for some of these deaf stu- 
dents equals almost four standard devia- 
tions. 


Scores of Deaf Students Compared to 
Scores of Skilled Workers 


Graph B compares the median scores for 
men for all sections of the deaf, with me- 
dian scores for skilled workers who re- 
mained employed through the depression 
years, as determined during the Employ- 
ment Stabilization Research at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and reported by Darley 
and Paterson (3). 

Graph C compares the scores for the deaf 
women of all sections with the scores for 
344 other female, vocational rehabilitation 
clients who reported disabilities other than 
deafness. 

The median scores for deaf students 
equaled or exceeded those of skilled work- 
ers on all non-language tests. Also, the 


median standard score for these deaf stv 


Novemb 
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sR (2. 


AI (2, 
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DL (2 
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dents on the Revised Beta Test equals 
median standard score for skilled worker 
on the general intelligence test involving 
language. A direct comparison betwee 
the non-language scores of skilled worker 
and those of the deaf students cannot be 
made, for a non-language test of genera 
intelligence was not administered the 
skilled workers, or at least was not re 
ported. 

The scores for female deaf students on 
special aptitude tests equaled or exceeded 
the scores of other female rehabilitation 
clients, with the exception of names check 
ing test in which they were three standart 
score points lower. On the spatial re 
lations test, the median score for the deal 
girls was eleven points higher than that a 
other female rehabilitation clients. The 
non-language intelligence test score was one 
point above the language test score of other 
female rehabilitation clients. 


Norms for Tenth Grade Deaf Studenti 


Table No. 2 presents the raw scores fot 
each one half sigma of a supposedly nor 
mal curve for tenth grade deaf students 
These scores are obtained by determining 
the raw scores that fall at or below the per 
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centage of scores appearing above the 
Standard score in the table. Thus 2.3 per 
cent of tenth grade deaf students should 
be expected to attain an Otis score of not 
greater than 3, while the scores of 50 per 
cent will fall at or below 19, and less than 
23 per cent will equal or exceed a score 


of 40. A raw score of 42, it should be re- 
membered, is the median score, or 1.Q. 
100, for the normally hearing population 
of 18 years of age or over. 

On the other hand an equivalent Beta 
score for an Otis score of 42 is reported 
by Kellogg and Morton (4) as 92, and this 
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GRAPH B: COMPARISON OF STANDARD SCORES FOR DEAF GRADUATES WITH STANDARD 
SCORES FOR SKILLED WORKERS. 





¢] 5.24.0 6..5,0..5.5..6,0..6.5..7.0 





Mental x 
Language (5.2) (3.1) »-—— 
Non-lang. { - ) (6-2 


Clerical 
Numbers (6.2) (5.9) 
Names (5.3) (5.3) 





Mechanical 
Test 1 (5.1) (6.7) 


Manual 

Pingers (4.9) (5.9) 
Tweezers (- ) (4.9) 
Placing (4.9) (5.6) 








O—Skilled Workers. X—Deaf Graduates (men). 


TABLE 2.—STANDARD Scores FoR ALL Sections: Dear GrapuaTes AND 1941-——B Section, Bota 
MEN AND WoMEN 

















Percentiles 20 6.7 15.9 30.9 50.0 67.1 84.1 93.3 97.7 
Standard Scores 3.0 3.5 4.0 4.5 5.0 55 6.0 6.5 7.0 
Mental 

Otis—S.A. —........... 3 an... 10 19 25 29 35 40 

Beta—Rev. 45 55 81 85 93 99 105 110 114 
Clerical 

Numbers 69 84 94 103 115 123 134 145 160 

Names _ Ri APe ate 50 67 74 84 92 106 124 132 141 
Mechanical . as 18 23 41 44 48 55 58 61 62 
Manual 

NR 5 ic a a 215 225 232 239 253 289 320 331 

eG 8 284 304 348 363 379 429 473 507 

Placing K 140 147 152 155 164 173 181 189 195 





TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF MEDIAN RAw Scores For GENERAL POPULATION WITH MEDIAN SCORES 
FOR Forty-Two TENTH GRADE STUDENTS OF THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

















Clerical Mechanical Manual 
Tests Otis Beta Nos. Names M.P.F. Finger Tweezers Placing 

Deaf 10th Grade 2 19 95 115 92 48 239 363 164 

Gen’] Population ___ 42 92 96 95 34 262 351 171 

Difference +-23 —] —19 +3 —l4 +23 —12 +7 
score Table 2 shows to be equaled or ex- Individual Case Studies 
ceeded by 50 per cent of the scores here In view of the above data it should bed 
reported. interest to note individual case studies @ 


Table No. 3 compares the median scores the students represented and to learn whi 
on all tests included in Table 2, with the became of them. 
median score reported for the normally The individual scores, other data anf 
hearing population. recommendation for each member of tt 
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GRAPH C: COMPARISON OF STANDARD SCORES FOR DEAF GIRL GRADUATES WITH STAND- 
ARD SCORES FOR OTHER FEMALE REHABILITATION CLIENTS. 
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(-)—Not given. X—Deaf Girl Graduates. 


1939, 1940 and 1941 classes follow. These 
reports are placed in the order of their 
rank, the determination of which will be 
explained later. Questionnaires were mailed 
out to these students and where it is af- 
forded an exact quotation from their re- 
plies is included. These quotations are 
both interesting and revealing. 


No. 1—M.S., 1939. Congenitally Deaf 


Tests SS: Stated interest: 
Mental Teaching 
Language 4.7 
Non. Lang. 6.6 Training received: 
Clerical Sewing and art 
Numbers 5.8 
Names 6.0 
Mechanical 
Test 1 6.6 
Test 2 6.0 
anual 
Fingers 5.2 
Tweezers 4.7 
Placing 5.3 


Recommendation, 1939 


Very capable. Should go on to college 
and perhaps teach. Should she not enter 
Gallaudet, she will have little difficulty in 
entering into a clerical occupation or, if 
she prefers, some form of fast work. 


Follow up: October, 1943 

“I am a senior in Gallaudet College. 
Studying for B.S. I would like to teach 
in connection with domestic science, or to 
be a dean of girls in some school for the 


O—Other Female Clients. 


deaf. During the summer I have worked 
on assembly lines in some factories and on 
one occasion I worked on a farm.” 

No. 2—A.T., 1940. Deaf at 5% Years 


Tests S.S. Stated interest: 
Mental Printing (pressman) 
Language 4.8 or Machinist - 
Non. Lang. 5.9 
Clerical Training received: 
Numbers 6.3 
Names 6.3 
Mechanical 
Test 1 6.1 
Test 2 5.9 
Manual 
Fingers 5.6 
Tweezers 6.2 
Placing 6.2 
Recommendation: 


Good material for mechanical, even tech- 
nical trade. He is methodical, logical, defi- 
nite and persistent; creative in attitude and 
has a vigorous, open mind. Could have 
benefited greatly by machine shop training 
while in school. 


Follow up—July, 1943: 
Employed: machinist, tapping machine; 
drill machine, reamer; milling machine 
Valve Company. Employed 
since graduation; $62.00 per week. He 
says, “I like my job so much I can’t afford 
to quit it, because the company carries me 
with two insurance companies, one for ac- 
cident and for life, too, and the other for 
life.” 
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No. 3—F.P., 1939. Hard of Hearing. 55% 
Loss at Age 14. Can Use Earphone 

Tests SS. Stated interest: 

Mental Enter Gallaudet or be- 
Language 4.6 come an upholsterer 
Non. Lang. 4.7 

Clerical Training received: 
Numbers £5 | Wood shop and cabinet 
Names | making 

Mechanical 
Test 1 
Test 2 

Manual 
Fingers 
Tweezers 
Placing 


in 
on 


DEN AH 
wrasl 


Recommendations, 1939: 


Agriculture; barbering; electric shop. 
He is not handicapped by language as are 
the others of his class, but has command 
of language equal to his capacity. He is 
interested in out-of-door physical activities 
and commercial occupations, while his in- 
terest in mechanical things is low. He is 
deeply investigative at times, and is gen- 
erally analytical, and should grow bored 
with a purely manipulative job. 


Follow up: Indirect report 


Trained and placed as upholsterer. 
May, 1944. Is in the Armed Services. 


No. 4—F.S., 1941-A. Group Congenitally 
Deaf 


Tests SS. Stated interest: 
Mental Teaching 
Language 4.0 
Non. Lang. 6.5 Training received: 
Clerical Cabinet Making 
Numbers 7.5 
Names 6.7 
Mechanical 
Test 1 7.7 
Test 2 7.8 
Manual 
Fingers 6.3 
Tweezers 4.7 
Placing 6.6 
Recommendation: 


Attend Gallaudet College and later study 
fish culture at University level. 


Follow up: July, 1943 


“I attend Galludet College in Washing- 
ton, D. C. I am in the sophomore year. 
But during the summer months I work to 
pay myself through college. Well at pres- 
ent I am working as a chipper at the 
Shipbuilding Corp. Chipping is a process 
of chiseling off steel with a gun and dif- 
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ferent shapes of chisels. It is operated by 
compressed air. 

“Almost everyone knows of my where. 
abouts by reading the school paper which 
tells about my attending Gallaudet College 
yearly; so I think it is no use to tell about 
myself.” 


No. 5—J.P., 1939. Deaf at an Early Age— 
10% Residual Hearing 


Tests S:S. Stated interest: 
Mental Upholstering 
Language $7 
Non. Lang. 6.6 Training received: 
Clerical Wood Shop 
Numbers 6.3 
Names 5.4 
Mechanical 
Test 1 7.6 
Test 2 ye 
Manual 
Fingers 5.8 
Tweezers 5.0 
Placing 6.0 


Recommendation, 1939: 

Cabinet making. Comment: This man 
undoubtedly can succeed in cabinet shop 
work but should go into pattern making, 
He will succeed in any mechanical occupa- 
tion he elects to follow. 

Follow up: Indirect report, May, 1944 

Employed as carpenter. Other jobs: 
Upholsterer’s apprentice. 


No. 6—J.I., 1939. Deaf at Age of 20 Months 


Tests SS. Stated interest: 
Mental Aviation 
Language 3.7 
Non. Lang. 6.6 Training received: 
Clerical Wood Shop 
Numbers 6.1 
Names 6.4 
Mechanical 
Test 1 7.5 
Test 2 7.4 
Manual 
Fingers 5.1 
Tweezers 3.8 
Placing 5.1 


Recommendation, 1939: 


Drafting. Comment: This man is vision 
ary; has excellent aptitudes, but needs 
training that would be hard for him t0 
assimilate. His Beta score is excellent; 
clerical aptitude good, and spacial relations 
excellent. The manual scores are average. 
We can recommend this man for mechani- 


cal work of technical nature, but he is not [ 


adapted to manipulative work; neither is he 
(Continued on page 662) 
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Departmentalizing a Nursery School 


By Loretta McDeRmMotT WINTERS 


teachers of young children in Junior 

High School 47, Manhattan, depart- 
mentalized the school’s four beginning 
classes on an experimental basis. Since 
that time, vistiors, and particularly our 
colleagues in the field, have made so many 
inquiries concerning our program that it 
seems advisable to record the working out 
of our plan. We are asked, “How many 
teachers participate? How many children? 
What is the age range? The hearing 
range? The I.Q. span? How do you 
work out the time divisions? Is there any 
provision for acoustic training? Have 
you regular speech and lip reading pe- 
triods? How do you attack the problem of 
reading readiness? What about parent 
cooperation?” 


Stes: in September, 1942, the 


Children Grouped According to Age 


Four teachers participate in the program. 
In all we have 40 children on register. 
They range in age from 2 to 6 years, and 
can be placed roughly in four groups: the 
2to 3 year olds, the 3 to 4 year olds, the 
4to 5 year olds, and the 5 to 6 year olds. 
As far as the school otologist is able to 
determine, nine-tenths of our children are 
profoundly deaf. Two of our hard of 
hearing children came to school with speech 
so garbled that it was absolutely unintel- 
ligible, and gave the unfortunate impres- 
sion that the children were mentally de- 
fective. Four hard of hearing children 
entered school without any speech at all. 
By using the hearing aid, these hard of 
hearing children are fast acquiring an 
impressive vocabulary. Our performance 
tests indicate that the I.Q.s range, as one 
would expect, from dull normal to su- 
perior, but the majority of children have 
average intelligence. 

Before proceeding further, it might be 
well to explain the physical set-up. Our 
nursery-kindergarten department consists 


of a large, sunny double room, one half 
of which is equipped with a group hear- 
ing aid, the other half containing tables 
and chairs brightly painted in yellow and 
green. (Bright-colors appeal to young chil- 
dren.) Small toilets are located just beyond 
one end of the double room.’ Both halves 
of the room boast closets for clothing, 
sinks and drinking fountains. All equip- 
ment is built to accommodate small chil- 
dren. Two teachers share this double 
room, and two others occupy adjacent 
rooms, each of which is equipped with a 
group hearing aid. A library table, an 
attractive doll corner and an easel form 
part of the equipment in the double room. 
Toys, games, and blocks are stored in the 
closet. The children nap in a large room 
located on the floor below, and play space 
is available in a large outside yard where 
there are, among other things, a large sand- 
box, slides, and a water pool for sailing 
boats. 


Individual Attention Provided 


The program provides a maximum of 
individual attention in all phases of work 
with young deaf children. We have put 
into consistent practice our belief that the 
children must be saturated with lipreadable 
language in all school situations, and that 
they must have individual speech periods, 
as well as opportunities for living, playing, 
and working together. 

We decided to block off our school day 
in large periods and then fit in the desired 
time allotments. To give each of our 40 
children 10 full minutes of speech work 
we needed to allot 400 minutes for speech 
work. In marking off our large time 
blocks we found that we were not able to 
give each child more than 714 minutes. In 
actuality it worked out that the children 
did receive the 10 full minutes, sometimes 
more, because of the absences that are 
natural on the nursery level. 
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Planning the Program 


We knew that we had to include certain 
definite things: morning health inspection, 
morning refreshment, play, acoustic train- 
ing, lip reading, speech, creative activities, 
lunch, and. rest periods. We wanted to 
release three of the four teachers to de- 
vote their energies to the teaching of speech 
as soon as school began. But this would 
leave only one teacher in charge of the 
daily health inspection and the distribu- 
tion of milk and crackers. With such a 
crowd of children she could at best merely 
supervise—and this would defeat our 
avowed determination to bombard the chil- 
dren with language, language, language! 
So we compromised. 

Two teachers remained with the large 
group of children, while the other two 
commenced speech work in two adjacent 
rooms. Our children arrive from home be- 
tween 8:10 and 8:30 (some by school bus 
and some brought to school by parénts) 
and go to their respective rooms imme- 
diately, to hang up clothing and get ready 
for the day. School begins officially at 
8:30, when the children assemble in the 
double room and the two teachers in charge 
begin work. One teacher devotes herself 
to the health inspection. For this purpose, 
large charts containing the names of all the 
children were posted on the wall space. In 
order that the lists would be on the eye 
level of most of the children they were 
placed as low as possible. Illustrative pic- 
tures, to which the teacher refers constant- 
ly, were also put up. The children are 
asked daily, 

“Did you brush your teeth? Let me see 
your hands, nails. Are your shoes clean? 
You forgot to comb your hair. Did you 
wash your face? ‘This little boy (girl) is 
taking a bath? Did you take a bath? 
Show me your tie,” and so forth. If the 
child passes this rigid inspection he is 
given a check. At the end of the week 
those with five checks receive stars—quite 


an impressive ceremony and thrilling to the 
children. 


The Volta Reviey 


A Bombardment of Natural Languag 


As soon as a child passes his inspection 
he heads across the room to the second 
teacher who is. ensconced next to the mil 
supply, near which is a box of straws and 
one of crackers. Here this teacher (sitting 
so that her face and mouth are on a leyd 
with the child’s) continues the bombard. 
ment of natural language in another mean. 
ingful situation.” Take your milk. Haye 
you a straw? Don’t forget your cracker,” 
Each child places his hands on the teach. 
er’s face as she talks to him, stressing con. 
stantly the three words: milk, cracker, 
straw. Soon every child begins to realize 
that he is expected to make some attempi 
at asking and at answering. We know 
that the different age levels are capable of 
various responses, and make allowances 
accordingly. A solitary nasal sound, “m,” 
for milk is accepted from the babies, as 
well as the breath “th” for “thankyou.” 
The teacher in charge of the milk knows 
the capabilities and limitations of each 
child. The whole word “milk” is expected 
from those able to say it. Many of the 
children with a longer school background 
ask, “May I havé some milk?” when their 
turns come. 

As the children finish their crackers and 
milk they proceed in groups to wash their 
bottles and to place them in the emply 
milk tray. Here again is a wonderful, not 
to-be-missed opportunity for language 
saturation. “Wash your bottles. Did you 
wash your bottles? Is the bottle clean? 
Your bottle is dirty,”. and so on. 


The Morning Routine 
After the first few weeks of school this 


routine proceeds like clockwork and the 
next steps to be taken, the salute to the 
flag, prayer, noting of the weather (im 
connection with the calendar) and writing 
of the daily news on the blackboard alse 
continue smoothly. The youngest children 
are not forced to remain quietly in thei 
seats during the writing of the news (whieh 
is printed in large manuscript and always 
illustrated carefully) but are allowed t 
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play in the back of the room in order not 
to distract the four and five year olds. 
However, we have found that even the 
youngest children delight in seeing objects 
belonging to them duplicated in colored 
chalk on the blackboard, and take part in 
this activity of their own accord. The 
news is left on the blackboard all day and 
it is not unusual to see the children point- 
ing to it frequently during the school day, 
matching some object, such as a top or 
bracelet, to the pictures drawn on the 
board. 

The teacher in charge of milk distribu- 
tion leaves (as soon as all the bottles are 
washed, usually by 9 o’clock) with two 
children to begin her hour of individual 
speech. Weather permitting, the entire 
group (minus the 6 children working with 
the three teachers on individual speech) 
repairs to the outdoor yard where the 
youngsters play in the large sand box, sail 
boats in the water pool, play ball, etc. 


Beginning Language Comprehension 


It is impossible to stress too much the 
value of this training. Almost from the 
first, the children begin to realize that they 
are expected to do something in order to 
receive something in return. Gradually 
they learn that gesturing and motioning are 
not the only ways of making their wants 
known, and, slowly, isolated sounds, then 
words, then phrases are substituted. They 
learn to associate definite activities with 
the teacher’s questions and remarks. And 
so they begin to use their speech and to 
lip read in meaningful situations. 

And now what have we done with the 
other two teachers who began work on indi- 
vidual speech promptly at 8:30? Where 
are they, how many children have they, and 
how do they select their pupils? First of 
all, these teachers start their work with 
two children each. This saves time and 
ensures smoothly running periods. While 
the teacher works with Mary, John is wash- 
ing his hands and drying them with paper 
towels provided for that purpose. By the 
time the teacher has finished working with 
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Mary, John is ready. The teacher then 
gives Mary a card on which Billy’s picture 
is pasted, with his name written under- 
neath. Mary returns quickly to the large 
group, looks for and identifies Billy, to 
whom she delivers the card. Billy puts 
away his toys, goes to the speech room, 
washes, and awaits his turn. All children 
follow this procedure. In a surprisingly 
short time the children learn to pass with 
ease from one group to another. This ar- 
rangement makes it possible for them to 
put away the toys they have been playing 
with and to clean up without too much 
haste before going to the individual speech 
rooms. It also assures the establishment 
of fine habits of cleanliness, and enables 
the speech teacher to work without a break, 
thus saving valuable time. The teacher 
working with the entire group sees to it 
that the cards are delivered promptly and 
that the children leave for the speech rooms 
on time. 


Varied Activities 


At 10 o’clock the teacher who has now 
been giving speech lessons for ninety min- 
utes to the two and three year olds, goes 
downstairs to the large nursery room, a 
combination nap and play room. When the 
weather permits, the children play outdoors 
until 11 o’clock, but when the day is stormy 
the teacher provides handwork, sense train- 
ing and creative painting. At 11, the two 
and three year olds rest for half an hour 
before going upstairs to toilet and wash 
in preparation for lunch at 11:45. 


From 10 o'clock until 11:30 the other 
three groups are divided as follows: the 
teacher in charge from 8:30 to 10 begins 
her 60 minutes of individual speech. After 
this. is completed (at 11 o’clock) she takes 
her official group until lunch time for lip 
reading, reading readiness, language, or 
creative activities as her program or the 
children’s needs call for. The other two 
teachers provide an hour and a half (10 
to 11:30) of lip reading, reading readiness, 
acoustic training, large blackboard writing, 
handwork, story telling, dramatizations, 
sense training, or creative work for their 
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groups as the occasion demands and time 
permits. 


Lunch Offers Language Opportunities 

All the children assemble in the double 
room for lunch at 11:45. Shortly before 
lunch the menu, printed on cards with pic- 
tures to illustrate the words used, is placed 
in the Plymouth Chart. (Cooperation with 
the schooi cafeteria is excellent and the 
teachers are informed of the day’s menu an 
hour or two before lunch time. This al- 
lows sufficient time for procuring the prop- 
er words and pictures from our menu file. ) 
After toileting and washing, bibs (made 
by pupils in the Junior High School sewing 
room and laundered by pupils in the home- 
making room) are distributed and oilcloth 
mats placed on the tables. Lunch is served 
by two teachers, who talk constantly to the 
children: “Would you like some more? 
Finish your bread. Drink your milk. You 
spilled your milk. There’s milk on the 
floor. Stand up. Push in your chairs. 
Hang up your bib. You forgot to push 
in your chair,” and so forth until lunch 
is finished, bibs are put away, and children 
have toileted by 12:30. 

While two teachers serve lunch, the other 
two enjoy their own lunch period. At 
12:30 the teachers who served lunch have 
their luncheon and one of the other teach- 
ers takes the three youngest groups of chil- 
dren downstairs for the afternoon nap. The 
oldest group of children does not go to nap 
but is taken by the official teacher to the 
home room for additional school work. 
At 1:15 the two teachers who have been 
at lunch relieve the teacher in charge of 
naps, who returns upstairs to coach the 
older children in whatever is necessary 
until dismissal time, 2 P. M. 

Page 627 shows, broadly, our general 
daily program. It should be kept in mind 
that while these time blocks are fixed for 
the entire group, as a whole they are flex- 
ible enough to permit much manipulation 
to suit individual and group needs. To 
cite a few examples, the very young chil- 
dren need to be isolated from the older 
children for most of the day, and this is 
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accomplished without any difficulty. From 
10:00 to 11:45 the babies are by them. 
selves playing, doing handwork, sense train. 
ing, and resting. This in no way interferes 
with the rest of the program. At certain 
times it may be advisable to give a child 
in the oldest group the afternoon nap pe- 
riod. Provision for this can easily be made, 
Whenever there is excessive absence in 
one group, the teacher of that group takes 
children officially allotted to the other 
groups for individual speech and other 
work. After the first month of orientation 
the teacher of the 2 to 3 year olds usually 
finds it possible to tutor two or three older 
children in lip reading or other work for 
fifteen or twenty minutes while the babies 
rest between 11 and 11:30. Being able to 
make such provisions gives our program 
needed flexibility. 

In an individualized program such as 
ours, the children proceed at their own indi- 
vidual rates of speed. They have no sense 
of failure; no feeling of pressure because 
they are not competing in groups before 
they are ready to begin to learn. 

As we have stressed in this paper, the 
speech work is individual. The smallest 


children are not taken for ten minute speech. 


periods-at first, but only for a few minutes, 
as long as they are interested and able to 
concentrate. ‘Twice during the speech time, 
they have these short intervals of work, 
if advisable. In the very beginning, per- 
haps they are only given their cards and 
allowed to walk over to the room in which 
the speech teacher is working. Soon they 
feel that they are missing something, and 
insist on being taken for their voice work 
just like the others. We encourage the chil- 
dren to wear the earphones but never force 
them. As a result of this procedure, speech 
time is a joy to teacher and child alike. 


Acoustic Training and Reading 

Acoustic training receives daily atten- 
tion, beginning of course with gross sounds 
and short time units, and progressing to 
finer discriminations and longer periods as 
the different age groups permit. Besides 
speaking to the children constantly during 
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The Daily Program 


8:10- 8:30 Arrival of children 
Clothing disposal 
Toileting-washing 


(two teachers) 


Play—Creative Activities 
(one teacher) 
Play—outdoors, indoors 
(one teacher) 


8:30- 9:00 Individual Speech Health Inspection 
(two teachers) Milk—crackers 
Flag salute—Prayer 
Calendar—Weather News 
9:00-10:00 Individual Speech 
(three teachers) 
10:00-11:00 Individual Speech Sense training 
(one teacher) Handwork 
Creative painting 
Lip reading 
Reading readiness 
Acoustic training 
Large blackboard writing 
Story telling 
Dramatization 
Language 
(two teachers) 
11:00-11:45 Rest (one teacher) School Work (as listed above) 
(three teachers) 
11:45-12:30 Lunch 
12:30- 1:45 Naps School Work 
1:45- 2:00 Dismissal 


the school day, using definite, meaningful 
vocabulary, we provide daily periods for 
specific lip reading instruction. Sometimes 
there may be three or four such periods 
lasting five, ten, or fifteen minutes during 
the day. In the matter of reading readi- 
ness, we expose our children to the printed 
form from the start by means of (1) labels 
on furniture, objects, and rooms; (2) chil- 
dren’s names shown during health inspec- 
tion, and on towel and bib racks, individ- 
ual blankets, and coat hooks in clothing 
closets; (3) daily weather reports and 
news; (4) lunch menu. We are punctilious 
in the use of extra large print so as not to 
strain or injure the eyes of those 4 or 5 
year olds who may be mentally ready to 
read. We insist upon a left-to-right hand 
movement under words or sentences (when- 
ever the children voluntarily point to these 
printed forms), in order to forestall the 
right-to-left movement rather common 
among young children. Picture matching 
of all kinds in a game atmosphere is em- 
phasized. We modify various readiness 
tests to suit our needs, and give these to 
our children under favorable conditions. 
At no time do we forget the probable men- 
tal ages of our children. Under these 
conditions the prognosis for those begin- 


ning to read is excellent. During the last 
school term we had one 3 year 9 months old 
boy who had begun to read. Several 4 
year olds and the majority of the 5 year 
olds had also begun to read. All of these 
had reached the mental age of 6 to 61/4. 
On the other hand, we had a few late en- 
trants, and a few children of low-average 
intelligence (whose chronological ages of 
6 and more were probably slightly higher 
than their mental ages) who had not yet 
begun to read. Needless to say such a pro- 
gram succeeds only with skillful planning 
and careful handling. 


Parent Cooperation 


Parent cooperation is excellent. At the 
request of the mothers, the teachers in this 
nursery-kindergarten department gave a 
course for the parents during the last 
Spring term. Much closer coordination 
between school and home resulted. The 
course covered speech, lip reading, reading, 
manuscript writing, language, acoustic 
training, health, home-school tie-ups, and 
audiometer testing. The school otologist 
spoke to the parents.on the medical aspects 
of deafness. Refreshments (prepared and 
served by the girls in the homemaking 


(Continued on page 660) 
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The Value of Individual Hearing Aids 


A Comparative Study of Selective Achievements 
Of Two Groups of School Children—ll 


By KATHERINE BARRETT 


(Continued from October) 


Statistical Data 


HEN this study originated, there 

Ny was a total number of one hun- 

dred fourteen children in the two 
groups, fifty-seven in the experimental 
group and a control group of fifty-seven. 

Over the period of sixteen months that 
the study was in operation, many condi- 
tions arose that necessitated the elimina- 
tion of a certain number of children from 
both the experimental and control groups. 
After the testing program was begun it was 
not possible to substitute new candidates 
for either group in case of their being 
eliminated. 

Some of the reasons for elimination 
were death of child; transfer to out-of-town 
school; stimulation from use of hearing 
aid causing excessive suppuration in cases 
of chronic otitis media; leaving high school 
to go into industry; graduation from high 
school before fitting of hearing aids had 
been completed. 

Although the hearing aid companies al- 
lowed substitutions for case changes that 
presented themselves, only those cases that 
were fitted with the hearing aids and car- 
ried through consistently for the entire 
program were considered as valid repre- 
sentative material for the final statistical 
analysis and conclusions. 

The final valid cases for the elementary 
and high school groups after all elimina- 
tion factors had been given careful consid- 
eration numbered eighty. All the sta- 
tistical data compiled as seen in the tables 
are based on the eighty valid cases and 
computations made by the average means. 

The critical ratio (Table 2) was used to 
determine the difference between the means 
of the hearing aid and control groups for 
the 80 valid cases for chronological age, 
intelligence quotient, for each of the three 


academic subjects, namely, reading, spell- 
ing and arithmetic, and for the general 
averages of the three subjects named above, 

The critical ratio is the test of statistical 
significance. A critical ratio of 3 or more 
is the conservative, conventional criterion 
of significance. 

Table 2 


Means — 80 Cases — Chronological Age and 
Intelligence Quotients 








No. of a LQ 
Cases yrs. mos. Feb. ’42 
Hearing Aid Group 43 13 6.93 95.40 
Control Group 37 13 708 93.30 
Critical Ratio ll 72 





Table 2 shows that the hearing aid and 
control groups on the basis of C.A. and 
I.Q. had approximately normal intelligence. 
This is substantiated by the critical ratios 
of the difference between the means for 
C.A. and I.Q. These critical ratios being so 
small, with no indication of statistical sig- 
nificance, the assumption is that there was 
a consistent matching for the two groups. 

The intelligence quotients indicate that 
the two groups had a normal or slightly 
slower than normal rate of learning as 
compared to the normal child without 
handicap. 

Table 3 


Chronological Age, Intelligence Quotients. 
Elementary and High School Groups 











No. of Cuk. LQ 

Cases yrs. mos. Feb. 742 
Elem. Hearing Aid 26 12 2.96 100.04 
Elem. Control 26 12 9,12 94.16 
H. S. Hearing Aid 17 i Re 3" 88.29 
H. S. Control 11 15 8.09 91.18 





The elementary hearing aid and control 
groups were young, considering that they 
were deaf and hard of hearing children. 
The age range distribution for these two 
groups was from ten years three months te 
fourteen years two months. 

The mental age grade expectancy for the 
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elementary group was twelve years-3.02 
months for the hearing aid group, and 
twelve years-0.22 for the control group. 
The intelligence quotient for the hearing 
aid group indicated a normal rate of learn- 
ing ability and the control group slightly 
slower than normal. 

The high school hearing aid and con- 
trol groups were fifteen years seven months 
and fifteen years eight months respectively. 
The mental ability for the hearing aid 
group was slightly lower than that of the 
control group. The intelligence quotient 
for both the high school groups indicated 
a slightly slower than normal rate of learn- 
ing ability. 

Table 4 


General Averages of Three Subjects— 
Reading, Spelling and Arithmetic 











No. of General Averages, Grades and Gains 
Cases of 3 Subjects During 3 Semesters 
Feb. 42 Feb. ’43 June’43 Gain 
Elem. H. A. 26 6.01 7.03 18a 13) 
Elem. Control 26 5.67 6.69 6.84 1.16 
H.S. H. A. 17 6.13 6.52 6.69 06 
H.S.Control 11 6.66 6.88 7.05 39 
Total H. A. 43 1.02 


Total Control 37 94 


Critical Ratio of difference between the means’ .47 





Table 4 shows that in using the average 
gains made in the three academic subjects 
of reading, spelling and arithmetic the 
hearing aid group did no better than the 
control group during the first year (Febru- 
ary “42 to February *43) and only slightly 
better, but not significantly so, for the 
three semesters (February 42 to June *43). 
The two high school groups showed less 
gain than the elementary groups. 

Taking any two groups of children at 
random we should expect some difference 
in the means for gain in achievement, due 
to chance alone, even though the two 
groups were—as were the groups in this 
study—for all practical purposes of ap- 
proximately the same age and intelligence. 

The gain in the general average of three 
subjects by the elementary and high school 
hearing aid group was 1.02, and .94 for 
the control groups. The critical ratio of 
difference between the means was C. R. — 
47. The critical ratio indicates whether 
the actual difference for these averages, 
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1.02 for hearing aid group and .94 for con- 
trol, is due to chance or whether it is large 
enough to be “insignificant”; that is, 
whether the differential gain could be at- 
tributed to the hearing aids. 

Inasmuch as three (3) is the critical 
ratio criterion for significance, the fact that 
the critical ratio for the differences be- 
tween the means of the general averages 
of the three subjects was only .47 indicates 
there was no statistical evidence support- 
ing a general academic advantage to those 
wearing a hearing aid. 


Statistical Conclusions 


The results of this study appear to indi- 
cate that there is contradictory evidence. 
Because of this apparent contradiction, the 
conclusions will be stated separately, name- 
ly, statistical and subjective. 

1. The two groups were matched defi- 
nitely as to type of deafness. The decibel 
loss and hearing curve were kept as closely 
alike as was possible for the numbers avail- 
able in the two groups. 

2. The hearing aid and control groups 
on the basis of C.A. and I.Q. were approxi- 
mately normal, substantiated by low criti- 
cal ratios. 

3. The intelligence quotients indicated 
that the two groups had a normal or slight- 
ly slower than normal rate of learning as 
compared to the normal child without 
handicap. 

4. The computation of average gains 
made for the three academic subjects of 
reading, spelling and arithmetic indicate 
that the hearing aid group did no better 
than the control group during the first 
year and only slightly so, but not signifi- 
cantly so, for the three semesters. The 
elementary group did slightly better than 
the high school group. 

5. The average gains in reading indicate 
that the high school hearing aid group 
made the greatest progress in reading. 
There was an excess gain over both the 
high school control group and the elemen- 
tary hearing aid and control groups. The 
individual hearing aids were advantageous 
for reading to the high school group using 
them. 
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6. The average gains in spelling indi- 
cate no statistical significance for either the 
elementary hearing aid or control groups. 
Both groups made exactly the same gain 
of grade 1.36. The high school hearing 
aid gain was slightly higher than for the 
control group, but the critical ratio of the 
difference between the gains was negligible. 

The fact that both the elementary hear- 
ing aid and control groups gained more in 
spelling than did either of the high school 
groups may be due to the fact that spell- 
ing is one of the key subjects at the elemen- 
tary level and more drill is given it as an 
individual subject for mastery than is given 
at the high school level. 

7. The highest gain in arithmetic was 
made by the elementary hearing aid group. 
However, the gain made by the elementary 
control group so closely approximated the 
hearing aid group that there was no sta- 
tistical significance. 

Both the high school groups showed less 
gain than did the elementary groups, in 
fact the high school hearing aid group 
showed less gain than the high school con- 
trol group. 

An analysis of the low arithmetical 
scores on the two comparative high school 
groups seems to indicate that their scores 
were lowered due to failure on some of 
the simple fundamental processes — frac- 
tions and decimals. Many errors were due 
to carelessness rather than lack of knowl- 
edge. 

Arihmetic, like spelling, is one of the 
elementary subjects to which much drill is 
devoted, especially as regards the mechan- 
ics of computation. In high school the 
knowledge of the mechanics of arithmetic 
is presupposed, and not as much time is 
devoted to drill as in the elementary 
schools; therefore, it may be possible to 
assume that the low scores for the high 
school groups were due to the fact that 
some of the processes learned earlier had 
been forgotten, resulting in low arithmeti- 
cal scores on the standardized arithmetic 
tests. 

The analysis of arithmetic gain does not 
indicate that the hearing aid group had 
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any advantage over the control group in 
this subject. 

In general, the statistical evidence for 
academic progress for the two comparative 
groups appears to show very little gain for 
the hearing aid group over the control 
group. 

8. The ratio of boys and girls shows an 
excess weighting for boys. There is evi- 
dence supporting the fact that in the Chi. 
cago area there are more boys than girl 
who have defective hearing. 

9. The same type of differentiation was 
found in the figures for negro children as 
for the whites; there are more negro boys 
with defective hearing than girls. 

10. A larger selection of boys in this 
comparative study is also due to the fact 
that forty cases were selected from a boys’ 
technical high school. 


Subjective Evidence 


From the original problems designed to 
be studied for the two groups of children 
having defective hearing, grew a_ third 
problem. This third problem aroused much 
interest for all those who were in contact 
with the experimental and control groups. 

All the evidence, favorable for the ex- 
perimental and less favorable for the con- 
trol, proved to be subjective in its analysis: 
nevertheless, these subjective findings have 
been very enlightening and have given a 
very hopeful prognosis for the experimen 
tal group and to the value of individual 
hearing aids. 

There is no question in the minds of 
those who deal with children that, unlike 
guinea pigs, groups of human beings cam 
not be measured accurately and definitely 
by any type of standardized tests. Why? 
Because of the many human elements @ 
temperament, personality, difference @ 
heredity and environment, and the fact thal 
every child is so individualistic that he 
must be seen on this basis and in his ows 
totality, and an individual analysis made 
for each child. 

Standardized, objective test results de 
indicate to a certain extent what our ind: 
vidual child may do as compared to the 
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group, and with a high degree of accuracy; 
however, these objective results are always 
offset by the many subjective factors of life 
that are totally unmeasurable by tests. 

It was this type of unmeasurable sub- 
jective evidence that came into light for 
the experimental group, after the study 
was well in progress. 

Principals, teachers and adjustment 
teachers in the schools took a keen interest 
in observing the two groups of children 
and kept interesting notes of changes that 
were taking place in the lives,-social ma- 
turity and happiness of the individual boys 
and girls. Certain evaluations were sent in 
from some of the teachers; but these give 
only a few of the highlights for the hearing 
aid group that could never be objectively 
measured. One comment was to the effect 
that no test, however valid, could ever mea- 
sure the intelligent gleam in the eye, the 
quick smile of appreciation or apt rejoinder 
to a bit of humor; the marked change 
from the shut-in personality to that of be- 
ing at one with his fellows; the better 
speech that usually comes with better hear- 
ing—in short, the many little things that 
help to make a well adjusted citizen. 


Teachers Noticed Improvement 


The above statements for those using 
hearing aids will be illustrated by a few 
outstanding comments on some of the boys 
attending the special classes for defective 
hearing at the high school level. 

*“One was a slow-moving and apparent- 
ly slow-thinking boy who appeared to live 
in a little world of his own, content to be 
alone and to let others alone. We noticed 
a decided change in him shortly after he 
was fitted with a hearing aid. He began 
to sit up and take notice during the gather- 
ing of the boys in the division period. He 
no longer was content to sit dully in his 
seat, in the group but not of it, but showed 
by his very evident enjoyment and spon- 
taneous laughter that he was not only be- 
coming aware of the fun and talk about 
him, but was taking part in the conversa- 
tion and arguments. 


LL 
*Rose Stuart and Mary 
Technical High School. 


Aleorn, Teachers, Lane 
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“A. L. was a student who through dili- 
gence, home influence and natural apti- 
tudes usually received excellent grades in 
all his subjects. His speech, however, was 
‘deaf speech,’ and he lacked confidence in 
situations that required speech and under- 
standing of the spoken word. The use of 
a hearing aid improved his speech and 
gave him more confidence in his own 
speech reading ability. He developed 
friendships with the normally hearing boys 
and was, as his mother put it, ‘more nor- 
mal in every way.’ He begged the use of 
the hearing aid for his club meetings after 
school. After one month in school this 
semester, he felt that he could not go on 
without a hearing aid and prevailed upon 
his parents to buy one for him. 


Speech Better and More Spontaneous 


“B. became a far more normal boy in 
his relations with others as a result. of 
wearing a hearing aid in school. His 
speech became more spontaneous and in- 
flective, and pleasanter to hear. His normal- 
ly hearing fellow students evidently found 
him easier to converse with, as it was quite 
usual to see B.—after he was fitted with a 
hearing aid—in animated conversation in 
the hall or lunchroom with a boy of normal 
hearing. 

“C. came to the Deaf Oral Department 
as a transfer from another high school 
during his freshman year. He was proba- 
bly the most shut-in personality with the 
greatest sense of inferiority that we have 
ever encountered in our group. He seemed 
actually to suffer when anyone had the 
temerity to speak to him, and was so 
choked up with embarrassment when speak- 
ing that he was difficult to understand. 
He overcame some of his difficulty through 
his training in our department, but with 
the use of a hearing aid he became quite 
communicative, and showed a sense of 
humor that we had never suspected. Short- 
ly before he graduated in June 1943, he 
remarked that he had never had so much 
fun in his life as during his last year. In a 
letter received from him since he left, he 
wrote, ‘I’m afraid my marks in school were 

(Continued on page 668) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Cultivating Imagination 


Jimmy, four and a half, was born deaf. 
He attends the preschool at St. Mary’s, 
Buffalo. 


HIS is all new to me, but I find your 
letters so interesting I want to add 
my bit. Jimmy is my brother’s little 
boy. Since last September he has lived with 
us week ends, and attended classes at St. 
Mary’s School, Buffalo, New York, during 
the week. He likes school and shows no re- 
luctance when it’s time to return on Sun- 
day. 

Our little boy seems to enjoy the same 
things your children do. He loves to match 
colors, and one of his favorite games is 
to match small objects to the pictures I 
draw on a large sheet of paper. He loves 
animated picture books, jig-saw puzzles, 
and peg and design sets. 

Jimmy spends many minutes each day 
before his mirror, shaping words and giv- 
ing commands—“run, jump, bow”—etc. 
For some time he has shaped the word 
“bye” (good-bye) perfectly, but did not 
make the sound of the word. A few days 
ago I decided to find out whether he could 
say it. After a few tries with one of his 
hands on my cheek and the other on his 
own, the word came out, loud and clear. I 
guess you know how much that meant to 
me! ; 

We think he gets a certain amount of 
pleasure from the radio. He lays his head 
and one hand on top of it, and sometimes 
moves the other hand in time with the mu- 
sic. When the volume is turned up, he 
sometimes points to the piano. Perhaps the 
vibration is the same. 

One evening last week, I was washing 
dishes while Jimmy sat at the table with 
paper and crayons. Suddenly, he noticed 
a large white cloud moving across the sky. 
I watched it with him and we played the 
cloud game, discovering many queer “ani- 
mals” in the sky. One cloud looked like 
a dog, and Jim “barked.” Another resem- 


bled a lion chasing the dog, so Jimmy ran 
around the room with his fingers made into 
claws, pretending to bite something. 

As the sun set, the sky changed color, 
and I had Jim draw the clouds on paper, 
He colored them without help—first yel- 
low, then orange, pink, purple, and finally 
dark blue. When the sunset was most beau- 
tiful, I brought out a picture of Jesus, had 
Jimmy fold his hands, and then tried to ex- 
plain that Jesus lived (ate, slept) up there, 
He probably didn’t know what it was all 
about, but at least we made a start on re 
ligious instruction. 

By then it was almost bedtime, but we 
spent a few more minutes watching and 
drawing the moon. Jimmy thought it was 
very funny when I called his attention to 
the “man’s” face, and he drew in the fea- 
tures complete, with lines on the cheeks 
that I hadn’t noticed. 

Well, after an hour and a half, the dish- 
water was decidedly cold, but a little boy 
had learned something new and had a lot 
of fun. 

Jimmy has learned to blow his nose. 
That may not be a refined subject to write 
about, but we consider it a major triumph, 
because he could never quite do the trick. 
I’m passing the information along, in case 
someone else has had the same trouble with 
a little fellow. One evening my husband 
was blowing smoke through his nose for 
Jimmy’s amusement. Jim tried it, so we 
brought him a hanky and told him to doit 
again. After so many years of trying and 
failing, you can imagine how pleased he 
was at finally succeeding. 

Jimmy has a grand time playing with my 
own girl and boy—eight and twelve. Like 
any four year old, he sometimes upsets 
their games, but they forgive him, and 
don’t even get cross. (That always sur 
prises me.) They’ve decided to call him 
“Duz”—everyone knows “Duz does every 
thing.” 

This has been a “home life” story of 
Jimmy. I’m going to visit him at school 
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goon, so perhaps the next letter will tell 
more of what he is learning there. 


Mrs. A. B., New York. 
Three Deaf Girls in a Family 


Carol Jean, ten years old; Marjorie, 8; 
and Ilene, 5, all have defective hearing. 
Carol and Ilene attend the Indiana School 
for the Deaf. Marjorie, who has only a 
slight hearing loss, is in public school. 


My oldest daughter, Carol Jean, did not 
learn to talk, and after worry and heart- 
aches, just as many of you have experi- 
enced, we finally decided that she was deaf. 
She learned to point her finger and say 
“see” when she was about fifteen months 
old. The next word was “shoe.” There 
were no other words for many months, but 
I kept trying to get some speech from her. 
She made no effort, and did not even bab- 
ble as most babies do. I used the mirror, 
and put her hand against my face and my 
throat. Every day when we watched for 
daddy to come home, we did this and said 
“Daddy,” “Daddy is coming,” or “Here 
comes Daddy.” One day, the word “Daddy” 
came out very plainly. She was about two 
and a half at this time, and more words 
were added until, when she was three and 
a half or four, she said about fifteen words 
very clearly and others that were not so 
plain. Many people tried to tell me that 
she could hear, and that there was just 
something wrong with her speech organs 
that kept her from talking. Even the doc- 
tor did not seem to know much about deaf- 
ness in a small child. I felt sure she was 
deaf, but as she noticed some sounds I be- 
came convinced that she had some hearing. 
I went on talking to her, with my lips close 
to her ear, and now at the age of eleven, 
she has quite natural speech, and her lan- 
guage is improving. She still mixes her 
sentences up some. | 

Marjorie, my second girl, is only slight- 
ly hard of hearing, and is doing well in 
public school. Ilene passed through a 
stage when we thought she had no hearing 
at all. Then came a time when we decided 
she must hear a little. I talked into her ears 
constantly from the time she was a little 
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baby. When she was about two and a half 
years old I made a hearing tube for her. I 
used a piece of 1% inch rubber hose, to one 
end of which I attached a funnel, while to 
the other end I fastened a child’s rectal pipe 
that had come with a hot water bottle and 
that had never been used. She put the one 
end against her ear, and | talked into the 
funnel. 

I told her stories as we looked at pic- 
tures. One of her books about the Three 
Bears had so much action in it that she 
really enjoyed it. I cut up different picture 
books to get- enough pictures for a story. 
There had to be a picture for each action 
described. This was the story I told her. 
I had the pictures mounted and made them 
into a book after we had used them sepa- 
rately. 


A little girl went for a walk. 

The little girl looked in the window. 
The little girl opened the door. 

The little girl sat down in the big chair. 
The little girl sat down in the little chair. 
The chair broke. 

The little girl went upstairs. 

She lay down on the big bed, ete. 


For some reason Ilene especially enjoyed 
the picture of the stairway, and learned to 
say “stairs” very plainly. 

When we looked at the first picture, I 
said the words with the hearing tube and 
then laid the picture aside and looked at 
other pictures. I used a sentence or two 
about each one. If any of you wish to try 
this, be sure to get large, clear pictures, 
which suggest one simple sentence for de- 
scription. Always repeat exactly the same 
words with reference to the picture. The 
small child enjoys repetition in stories 
whether he hears or not. Be sure the sen- 
tence is one that your child can act out, 
and let him act the picture. He will enjoy 
it. Each picture and sentence can be a com- 
plete story to the very young child. Later, 
he will begin to enjoy sequence of ideas in 
story and pictures. 

Ilene thoroughly enjoyed acting out all 
these pictures, and after we had used them 
separately many times I put them into a 
loose leaf note book and IIlene enjoyed the 
sequence. At first we just used the pic- 
tures of the little girl. Later we added the 
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bears. She was four or more by the time 
we added the bear pictures to the book. 

We do not know how much hearing Ilene 
really has. I know she depends a great 
deal on lip reading. Last night out in the 
yard I tried to talk with her, but she did 
not understand much I said. The yard light 
did not cast much light to the place where 
we were sitting, so she did not understand. 
In the day time she would have understood 
me readily. I really had not realized how 
much she depended upon lip reading. 

I would like for some of you mothers to 
discuss what can be done to instill truthful- 
ness in the deaf child. Ilene will shake her 
head and stamp her foot and say she didn’t 
do things which she did do. She does this 
before she is even accused of doing them. 
As she grows older, she is easier to manage 
in some ways, and definitely harder to 
manage in others. 


An amusing incident occurred this morn- 
ing. I sprayed our potatoes with arsenate 
of lead. Carol Jean was very much im- 
pressed with the large word POISON writ- 
ten across the box. She knows the mean- 
ing of the word, and as we walked out to 
the potatoes she asked many questions. 
Finally, she began feeling sorry for the 
bugs and asked if potato bugs go to heaven 
after they die. She can really ask the most 
puzzling questions. 


Mrs. M. H., INDIANA. 


An Eventful Year for a Little Boy 


Rickey, four, has attended a day school 
for the deaf, part of one year. 


Rickey was born deaf. He is very nor- 
mal otherwise, and likes all the same things 
that are liked by other children his age. He 
enjoys matching colors, and is fascinated 
by any kind of manual work. He is inter- 
ested and curious about everything. For 
some months he has attended a day school 
for the deaf three mornings a week. He 
loves school and looks forward to going. 
Somehow he doesn’t seem to want to learn 
lip reading. 

Rickey used to be more self reliant and 
obedient. Since the advent of his little 
brother he has changed a great deal, want- 
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ing more attention and more services. We 
were trying so hard not to slight him in 
favor of the baby that I’m afraid we over- 
did it and spoiled him. Now Rickey is 
stubborn and willful and sometimes I really 
don’t know how to cope with it. He adores 
Paul, who will be a year old on May 10th, 
and likes to play with him and wait on him. 

We moved into a new neighborhood to 
be near the school, and he hasn’t become 
adjusted yet to his new environment. 
Rickey has a father complex and follows 
his father around like a shadow. Daddy 
takes him along whenever possible. 

All in all, this past year was very event- 
ful for him, for besides acquiring a new 
brother, and moving, and starting school, 
he also had his tonsils and adenoids re- 
moved and was hospitalized four days to 
have a furniture caster removed from his 
throat—he accidentally swallowed it last 
summer. Oh, yes, last Fall he made a trip 
to New York to see another ear doctor. 

Last week Daddy took Rickey to see 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. He en- 
joyed it immensely and has been trying to 
tell us about it ever since. 

Mrs: E. L., MassacHUSETTS. 


A Busy Little Girl 


Karen, four and a half, attends a private 
school as part time pupil. 

This is all new to me, but I have enjoyed 
every word of the letters, and I am sure the 
roundabout will help me very much. My 
little daughter, Karen, has been deaf since 
birth, but we had no idea of it until she 
was almost two years old. I thought she 
was just a bit lazy at attempting to talk, 
because she is so very bright otherwise. 
She loves to match colors and is interested 
in all kinds of hand work and games. She 
can even play some of the simple card 
games. She can knit, after a fashion, 
weave, and color pictures, which she does 
very neatly. 

Since last September she has been at 
tending a private school of speech here im 
New York as a day pupil. She is learning: 
to talk and lip read, and I am thrilled a 
the result. She can say many words plait 
ly, and is able to understand some lip read- 
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ing. She is very interested in her school — 


work and quite proud when she learns a 
new word or expression. She insists on 
playing school at home, and puts her older 
sister and me through the routine. We en- 
courage her in this when she is in the 
mood, and I try to give her a special time 
each day to review her school work so she 
won't forget what she has learned. 

Karen is a lucky little girl to have an 
older sister, aged nine, who is not deaf and 
who loves her dearly. She plays with 
Karen and brings her into her play groups. 
Karen seems to catch on to the way the 
games are played, and the hearing children 
like to have her with them. She roller 
skates, ice skates, jumps rope, and plays 
hop scotch and many games of ball. She 
is not at all shy, and has a very happy dis- 
position. I hope I can always keep her 
that way. 

I hope I have not given you the impres- 
sion that we think she is a super four year 
old. She is just a normal, lovable little 
girl. 


Mrs. I. L., New York. 
An Independent Two Year Old 


Jeanne, now nearly three, is being taught 
at home by means of the Tracy Correspon- 
dence Course. 

The ear specialist who examined my lit- 
tle girl said she was born totally deaf, but 
I want to believe that she has some hearing. 
I have three other children, John, four. 
Alice, two, and Barbara, the baby, who is 
just four months old. I know Jeanne’s 
brother and sisters are going to help her 
very much. 

All the schooling Jeanne is getting is 
through the instruction I try to give her 
with the help of the course I receive from 
the Tracy Clinic. There is a class for the 
hard of hearing and the deaf in our public 
school, but she is not yet old enough to be 
admitted. 

Mrs. B., how did you get Jimmy inter- 
ested in placing his hand on your face? 
Jeanne draws away every time I try. She 
likes to watch colors and any other man- 
ual work, but does not like matching ob- 
jects with pictures. Maybe I get discour- 
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aged too easily. When I put the objects on 
the table, she pushes them aside and wants 
to match colors again. Sometimes I be- 
lieve the other children distract her. John 
will play outside during that time, but 
Alice is still quite a baby and likes to be 
around her mother. 

Have any of you members had trouble 
with your child wanting to be too indepen- 
dent? I let her do everything she can 
herself, but when I try to help her with the 
harder things like buttering her bread, she 
cries and kicks. Most of these scenes oc- 
cur at the table. She also likes to do my 
work. I let her dust, sweep, help me when 
I bake, and carry anything she can. I sure- 
ly would appreciate any information that 
would help me correct Jeanne’s stubborn- 
ness. 

Mrs. S. M., [LLrNots. 


Sense Training for a Two Year Old 


Tommie, two and a half, was with his 
mother while she took the summer course 
at the Tracy Clinic. 

The roundabout came as a pleasant sur- 
prise after I had given up hope of its ever 
arriving. Our Tommie is now two years 
and three months old. Otologists have pro- 
nounced him totally deaf, probably as the 
result of a bronchial infection he suffered 
soon after birth. He has-been receiving 
home training for the past seven months. 
More recently, we have used the Tracy Cor- 
respondence Course, and last summer for 
six weeks Tommie and I attended the sum- 
mer session at the Tracy Clinic. This sum- 
mer course is offered primarily for moth- 
ers, to prepare them to help their pre- 
school children at home. We had classes in 
Child Psychology, Speech and Nursery 
School Education. Part of each day was 
spent in actual class work and part in ob- 
serving the speech teacher work with the 
children and observing the children’s 
play activities. The group of children that 
came to the morning class ranged from 
two to six years. The children who were 
six years and older came in the afternoon. 
Needless to say, this training has been very 
beneficial to both Tommie and myself. 

(Continued on page 662) 
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Lisbeth Long-frock 


Translated from the Norwegian by Laura E. Poutson 
Rephrased for Reading by the Deaf by Myra S. DoouitTLe 


Lisbeth Long-frock, which will run serially for some months, is one of several stories that Mrs. 
Doolittle rephrased from time to time for her deaf son, now twenty-five years old. The editors hope 
that teachers and parents will give the story to deaf boys and girls and note their reactions. Letters 


of comment will be welcomed.—Eb. 


Chapter VII—The Visit to Peer-Out 


N Saturday, Lisbeth went slowly over 
() the hill to Ho-el Farm. She was on 


her way to Peer-Out, her old home, 
to meet her brother, Jacob. 


She had risen early that day, so that she 
could get all her milking done, and let the 
cows out into the pasture. She had barely 
finished, when Ole came to take her flock. 
Peter was not with him, for he was to care 
for her flocks on Sunday. The two boys 
together would care for them on Monday. 
Ole shook hands with Lisbeth when he said 
good-bye. He said that he would take good 
care of her flock. He told her to greet 
Jacob, and to spend as much time with him 
as she could. Peter had told her the same 
things the night before. 


She walked hour after hour, on her way 
to Ho-el. The way seemed very long to- 
day, because she was alone. She rested by 
a brook, and ate her lunch there. She tried 
counting her steps, so that the way would 
not seem so long. But it had seemed even 
longer, and she had lost count anyway. 


As the sun was going down, she reached 
the place where she could look down into 
the valley. The shadows were creeping up 
on the opposite hillside. Above the shadow, 
the rosy sun still shone on the tops of the 
slopes. She went on more quickly, hoping 
to reach the sunshine before it passed Ho-el 
Farm. She could see it shining brightly 
there now. 

She -went down the long slope on a run 
(running). But it was getting late. When 
she started up the hill on the other side, 
the sun had already gone down. She could 
see the last gleam reflected in the window of 
Peer-out Castle. 

She stopped to catch her breath. The 
air was hot and damp in the valley, very 
different from that up on the mountain. It 


seemed to press down on her heart. She 
remembered that she had not sent word to 
Kjer-sti that she was coming. She knew 
that Kjer-sti would be anxious, when she 
would see her coming from the sae-ter, 
when she was not expected. She did not 
like to frighten Kjer-sti. That was one rea- 
son that she was going so slowly. She was 
hoping that someone would see her, perhaps 
Bear-hunter. They would know that she 
was not bearing bad news, if they could see 
her coming so slowly. 

But no one saw her. No one was moving 
about the farm. So she went right on, in- 
side the door. Kjer-sti was certainly sur- 
prised to see her, and said, “Well, Lisbeth! 
What brings you home now? Is there 
anything wrong up at the sae-ter?” 

Lisbeth answered quickly, “Oh, no, in- 
deed! Everything is going very well. The 
milk-maid told me to greet you. I have 
come down to visit with my brother at 
Peer-out Castle.” 

“Well, thank God that all is well!” said 
Kjer-sti. “Now, you are indeed welcome!” 
At last Lisbeth’s worry left her. She felt 
happy to be at home again. Kjer-sti was in 
a very good humor. She gave Lisbeth good 
things to eat, and treated her as a welcome 
guest. 

When Lisbeth got ready to go to bed, 
Kjer-sti went with her to her room, under 
the great stairway. Her rogm was as clean 
as when she had left it. Kjer-sti sat on the 
edge of the bed, and asked her about all 
the animals. Lisbeth told her they were all 
fine, but young Mooley was growing horns, 
which disappointed Lisbeth very much! 
She had tried to make them stop growing, 
by putting salt on them, but it was no use} 
they grew, just the same. 

The next day was Sunday and the day 
began very well. Kjer-sti came into Lis 
beth’s room in the morning, with a break- 
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fast tray. Coffee and cakes were on the 
tray. Lisbeth could not understand why 
she should be treated so well. When she 
got into her long frock, Kjer-sti told her 
that she would soon have to have a new 
dress for this one came up to her knees now. 


Kjer-sti put up a fine lunch for her and 
Jacob, as she knew they would be very 
hungry. She said that Lisbeth must go 
early, as it was quite far to Peer-out.: She 
must not come too late to have a long visit 
with her brother. Bear-hunter followed 
her part of the way. When they came to 
the grove of trees, he turned and trotted 
back to the farm. His tail curled up over 
his back, as if he were all dressed up for 
Sunday. 

A Sunday morning stillness lay over all 
the valley. Not a soul was to be seen, on 
the road or in the fields. Here and there 
she could see a man standing in his door- 
way. His shirt-sleeves would be as white 
as snow. Smoke was slowly rising from 
the chimneys into the still mountain air. 

Lisbeth looked up at Peer-out Castle. No 
smoke came from its chimney, and all was 
quiet and deserted there. No light was 
shining from behind its window, or on it; 
and it looked like a blind eye, without any 
sight behind it. Lisbeth slowed her steps. 
She did not like to reach the “castle” before 
Jacob. 

The first thing she noticed, when she 
came up the path, were the pines which had 
been nailed to the gate-posts the last day 
she was there. They were dry now, and the 
needles had fallen off. She looked quickly 
at the door of the house. Yes, the pine 
branches were still there too. But someone 
had placed a fresh branch in the latch of the 
door. 

There was now no path from the door of 
the hut, leading to the cow-house. The old 
path was covered with grass. The cow- 
house door had fallen off, and weeds and 
thorns had grown up around the doorway. 
No foot-print of man or animal could be 
seen. 

Lisbeth had been happy to think of going 
back to see her old home. She had for- 
gotten that it would not look the same. 
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Now she felt very lonely and sad. She felt 
that she was all alone in the world. She 
must walk softly, and not disturb the things 
which were to be remembered here. 

She turned away and went down to the 
big stone by the brook, where she and 
Jacob used to play when they were small. 
When she came to the place where the 
heather grew, she saw Jacob sitting on the 
stone. She began to feel alive and happy 
again. She ran toward him. 

Then she remembered that Jacob was al- 
most a stranger, for she had not seen him in 
a long time. Perhaps they should be sad, 
with such sad things to remember. When 
Jacob saw Lisbeth, he jumped down from 
the stone and began to brush the dust from 
his trousers. He pulled at his cap, so that 
it sat straight on his head. Both children 
were embarrassed. They could not look 
into one another’s eyes, when they were 
shaking hands. He bowed his head, and 
she made a little bow, so that her dress 
touched the ground in front of her. 

Then they dropped their hands to their 
sides and did not speak for a long time. 
They had thought that they had much to 
say to one another, but now they could 
not think of a word to say. At last Jacob 
thought of something. He looked around 
carefully, and then he said, “It is a very 
nice day to-day.” 

“Yes, it is very fine,” agreed Lisbeth. 

“If the weather stays like this, it will be 
fine for haying,” he remarked. 

“Yes, I am sure it will be,” answered 
his sister. 

“T suppose we cannot expect to have such 
fine weather for very long,” he said. 

“No, perhaps we can’t,” answered the 
girl. Then they were quiet again, for there 
was no more to say about the weather. Lis- 
beth peeked at her brother out of the cor- 
ners of her eyes. She thought she would 
say something about the way he had,grown, 
but then she decided to let him speak first. 
He was older than she. The lunch bag 
caught her eye (she saw it). Ah! Here 
was something to talk about! 

“Kjer-sti sent you her greetings. She 

(Continued on page 655) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Music and Our Hearing Aids. 


|. The Greeks Bearing Gifts 


By ARTHUR 


sider how music has helped to give us 

our modern earphones seems a trifle 
fantastic. The fact is, however, that we 
owe a tremendous debt to music for the 
part it has‘played in giving us any kind 
of effective hearing aid at all. Our ear- 
phones, to be sure, have become reason- 
ably effective only since the application of 
electricity to everyday use within the last 
century or so, and especially within the last 
twenty-five years, since a couple of World 
Wars made intensive study of sound-phe- 
nomena of vital importance, and since 
radio and the movies have carried on the 
good work. We have learned more about 
sound-transmission and sound-reception in 
that time than was known before in all of 


[ sider bo the hard of hearing to con- 


‘ twenty-five hundred years; yet if it were 


not for the solid knowledge acquired 
during those centuries it may be doubted 
if we should have effective earphones even 
yet. And through all that time, music has 
been a prime factor both in instigating the 
quest for knowledge about sound, and for 
providing the means of discovering the phe- 
nomena involved. 


Music and Acoustics Go Hand in Hand 


For thousands of years, from pre-historic 
times in fact, music and acoustics have 
gone hand in hand, and as such have fur- 
nished the chief motive for both the theo- 
retical study of sound in general, and the 
practical knowledge gained in the making 
of instruments. 

For the hard of hearing, the story of 
acoustical discovery and invention is poign- 
antly tragic. It is like some oriental tale 
in which an unfortunate individual goes 
through untold suffering just because he 
doesn’t know enough to rub a lamp like 


S. GARBETT 


Aladdin, to catch the fish that swallowed a 
ring, or to interpret the nightmare-dream 
of some sadistic god-king. 

From the earliest times, the essential 
facts about sound have been audible and 
even visible. Through all the long dark 
centuries, men have beaten drums and 
known what a diaphragm is, never dream- 
ing that they had a couple of such instru- 
ments in their own aural cavities. They 
have blown into pipes of varied length and 
diameter, producing tones of different 
pitch and getting “harmonics” from them, 
never realizing that here they had the 
means of making scales and discovering 
the total pitch-range of human hearing 
laid out neatly in steps. They have drawn 
bows across taut strings, without perceiv- 
ing the nature of air-vibrations made visi- 
ble to the naked eye—or at least without 
using such knowledge if they had it. 

They have known that different tone- 
qualities came from open pipes, closed 
pipes, pipes with reed mouthpieces, cylin- 
drical pipes, conical pipes; that tones 
could be amplified by use of resonators; 
they have made music, not knowing what 
it is; they have had means at hand for 
aiding the hard of hearing and never lifted 
a finger to help. 

In short, they have never realized that 
the study of sound has three phases, so 
closely inter-related as to be inseparable: 
artistic, acoustical, and __ physiological. 
Knowledge has come in small driblets, and 
in that order. Music came along before 
Pythagoras first began measuring pitch- 
differences by means of a vibrating string, 
and gave us our diatonic scale; and only 
within the last century or less has there 
been -any clear knowledge gained of the 
hearing faculty. . 
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Pythagoras and the Diatonic Scale 


By means of his monochord, a one-string 
harp, Pythagoras discovered that one half 
the string-length gives the octave of the 
whole; two-thirds give the sol between the 
two do’s; three-quarters give fa. He never 
discovered mi between the lower do and 
sol, produced by four-fifths of the string- 
length. Had he done so, the story of our 
music and of our hearing-aids might have 
been very different. But from that time— 
about 600 B.C.—to the eighteenth Chris- 
tian century, people went on measuring 
scale-steps by string-lengths. Even so, they 
might have discovered the harmonics which 
any schoolboy can find on his violin by 
pressing his finger lightly on the nodal 
points of the vibrating string. (As a simple 
test, I found do, sol, mi, on my own violin 
a few moments before writing this and re- 
member finding them as a child.) 

Some knowledge of the nature of air- 
vibrations appears to have developed dur- 
ing the seventeenth century. But not until 
the beginning of the eighteenth century did 
that knowledge and the knowledge of over- 
tones become scientifically demonstrable; 
and by a strange freak of Fate that knowl- 
edge was first set forth by a man who was 


born deaf. 


Sauveur Gave Us the Word 
** Acoustics” 


Joseph Sauveur was born at La Fileéche, 
1653, and died in Paris, 1716. He was 
born deaf, but learned to speak at the age 
of seven. He may have had a little hear- 
ing, but certainly not much. He was a 
mathematician, but he wrote a book on 
“The Principles of Acoustics and of Mu- 
sic,” 1700, and a “General Method of 
Forming the Tempered System,” in 1707. 
He was the first to give the science of 
sound-phenomena the name “acoustics.” 
For these and other works he was made a 
member of the French Academy. Sir Isaac 
Newton later expounded the whole theory 
of wave-motions more completely; but the 
deaf man came first, and in doing so made 


possible our modern earphones. 
Though it took 2500 years to find out 
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about vibrations and to explain their be. 
havior accurately, the study of acoustics 
was not continuous. Knowledge came to 
us in little flurries of scientific activity, 
first from the Greeks and their followers at 
Alexandria and elsewhere, bridging over 
into the early Christian centuries; then 
about 1000 A.D., the year set for the See- 
ond Coming of the Messiah and Dies Irae; 
again during the later Renaissance, when 
old, unanswered questions arose with the 
development of harmony (chord-progres- 
sion) and the orchestra, incidental to op- 
era; and lastly fanning out from the time 
of Sauveur to the present day, so that the 
scope of acoustics has now widened far 
beyond the field of music. But music was 
the first cause of such study; and continues 
to be a vital factor in acoustical research. 


Vibrations and Decibels 


The study of music and acoustics is un- 
comfortably related to the technicalities of 
harmony on the one hand and mathematics 
on the other, and would be dry enough if it 
were not for the intervention of the human 
element. Sound is a sensation we hear in 
our heads, and for all we know has no 
existence outside them. Whatever sound 
there is must have a pitch-range that is 
audible to ears, human or otherwise. In 
loudness or volume it must range between 


- the softest sounds audible and the “thresh- 


old of pain” where it becomes intolerable, 
The measurements are comparable te 
height and width, the one measurable in 
terms of vibrations of the air, and the 
other in terms of bels and decibels, which 
are electrical units of volume named after 
Alexander Graham Bell. Within this field 
lie all the other factors: amplification, re 
verberation, intensity, timbre, consonance 
and dissonance, and so on. They are all 
measurable in vibrations, and made. visi 
ble in curves and graphs. And music is, 
perhaps, the only element that is concerned 
with them all—even to the acoustical prop 
erties of buildings. This is dry stuff; but 
the human element involved, especially 
where music is concerned, makes it any- 
thing but dry. The human element barges 
in on Art and Science alike. 
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Music and Acoustics—Siamese Twins 


Music and Acoustics are like a pair of 
quarrelsome Siamese twins, each concerned 
with its own problems and the two rarely 
in complete agreement; but for the most 
part their wrangling is carried on in the 
schools. From time to time, however, the 
human element bursts in like the flute- 
players at Plato’s Banquet: sometimes 
cheering them on and making extravagant 
demands; more often obstructing them with 
religious, philosophic or other objections 
and emotional outbursts. So the Siamese 
Twins are drawn into the whole serio- 
comic drama of civilization and human 
progress. 

The birth of the Siamese Twins, music 
and acoustics, is prehistoric, and consider- 
able progress was made by empirical means 
between the time Pithecanthropus Erectus 
first stood up and the time history was 
first recorded. 

The first musical instrument was the hu- 
man voice; but from the standpoint of 
acoustics its ways are peculiar. It is, by 
nature, a glider: it swoops up and down 
between high pitch and low, having no 
terminals at either end. It is capable of 
sustaining a single tone at a level pitch 
anywhere within its range, but does not do 
so unless obliged. It quavers and trills, 
and is capable of a multiplicity of inflec- 
tions not recordable in any known system 
of notation. 

How a scale ever came into being is a 
mystery. A scale is a graded howl, a ladder 
of notes or tones ascending or descending 
like Jacob’s angels. One guess favored by 
the authorities is that a scale was derived 
from the natural tendency in speech to be- 
gin on a loud high tone and drop down to 
a soft low one: a singsong speech-habit 
painfully noticeable on the radio today. 
The drop at the end of each sentence is ap- 
proximately a “fourth,” as from do down 
to sol. In his “Evolution of the Art of Mu- 
sic,” Sir Hubert Parry finds in this the 
origin of the Pentatonic Scale used the 
world over, but never quite the same any- 
where. Primitive scales are nearly all 
sung descending; and this habit was con- 
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tinued by the Greeks. The fact was not 
known until recently and the resulting con- 
fusion regarding Greek music has lasted 
nearly two thousand years. Donald Tovey 
gets a lot of fun out of it in the latest edi- 
tion of the Britannica, article “Greek Mu- 
sic.” 

But the primitives also discovered the 
three forms of reed-pipes still used on the 
organ: open, closed, and those with reed 
mouthpieces. Reed-pipes are cylindrical as 
are flutes, differing from conical horns in 
tone quality, and this acoustical fact was 
also discovered by the primitives. Twang- 
ing a taut bowstring gave them the harp, 
and possibly taut sinews or membranes 
strung across shells taught them something 
of amplification, of vital importance to 
the hard of hearing. Primitive drums 
should have taught them something about 
diaphragms, and their possible use as sup- 
plementary ear-drums, but nothing came of 
it until recent times. 


The First Music Was Functional 


Nobody knows how music began, but 
historians agree that it was probably func- 
tionally; with hunting-calls and war-sig- 
nals, love-songs, lullabies for babies, and 
that it was associated with the rhythm of 
rowing boats, marching, dancing, wood- 
chopping, and had a communal use at fes- 
tivals and funerals. 

But another factor entered besides use. 
Music is beautiful, sometimes maddeningly 
so. It could uplift the hearts of the sorrow- 
ful or inspire them to courage; it brought 
charm into the life of the shepherd on the 
hill, and his plaintive flutings brought 
understanding to young lovers in spring. 

Moreover, some music was better than 
others, and some instruments and some 
players. Listening became critical. Musi- 
cians do not sing or play for themselves 
alone, and they love applause. Virtuosity 
set in, and with it critical estimates of the 
audience. Those who excelled were ap- 
plauded and rewarded; the less successful 
got Bronx cheers or worse. So competi- 
tion entered both in the making of instru- 
ments and in their use, and with it the con- 
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tinued urge for improvement. Men learned 
to sing better, taking lessons perhaps from 
the skylark’s unpremeditated lay. 

Civilization came at last, and with it per- 
haps, remotely in Egypt, in the buried cities 
of Mesopotamia, some effort to understand 
the bewildering phenomena of sound. And 
finally the Greeks came, and made a sci- 
ence of it, the first on record. Wrangling 
in the market-place began and has never 
stopped. What is melody? What is har- 
mony? Why do they fill us with dreams of 
goodness, truth and beauty? Why do they 
incite us to lust and murder? Why did 
Saul throw a javelin at David? Why was 
the Turkish plenipotentiary who was taken 
to a symphony concert in London fasci- 
nated when he heard the orchestra tuning 
up, and bored stiff by the symphony? 

Such questions the Greeks asked and no 
final answer has been found. Timeo Danaos 
et dona ferentes. 


Pythagoras and His Scale 


Pythagoras heard an anvil clang. He 
wondered over it and decided to investigate 
the sound. He made himself a monochord, 
a one-stringed harp with a movable bridge. 
He found that one-half the string-length 
gave the octave of the whole; two-thirds the 
length gave him sol between the two oc- 
tave do’s, and three-quarters gave him fa. 
Between fa and sol is a whole-step, pro- 
duced by a string-length represented by 
8/9. Could steps of similar width be 
placed between do-fa and sol-do? Two such 
steps were possible, do-re, re-mi, and again, 
sol-la, and la-ti; but they were wide steps, 
and they squeezed the small steps, mi-fa, 
and ti-do tight. Pythagoras, of course, had 
no knowledge of these names for his notes, 
but he made a diatonic scale almost the 
same as our white notes on the piano. From 
do to sol is in our language five scale- 
steps, a fifth; but so is fa to the upper do. 
Or put another way, do to fa is a fourth, 
and so is sol up to do with a whole-step, 
fa-sol between. So Pythagoras had dis- 
covered the framework, the main steps of 
the scale: the octave, the fourth and the 
fifth. He made a scale out of them: start- 
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ing with F, up to fifth to C; then down an 
octave to the lower C, then up a fifth to G, 
down a fourth to D, up a fifth to A, down 
a fourth to E, up a fifth to B. You have 
there all the tones of the C-Major scale: 
C-D-EF, then a whole-step to G-A-BC, the 
half-step coming at the end of each group 
of four, each “tetrachord,” with very nar- 
row half-steps or semitones (Pythagoras 
called them hemitones because two of them 
together do not add up to a whole tone). 

Pythagoras did not find this scale all at 
once, and probably never did find any more 
than the octave, fourth and fifth. He left 
no writings, and the Pythagorean scale was 
formed by his many disciples who lived 
with him in Crotona, Italy, a Greek colony. 
It was modified somewhat by Ptolemy 
Claudius in the second Christian century, to 
get a wider half-step by chipping a bit off 
one of the whole-steps in each tetrachord. 
The result was the “true-tone” Ptolemaic 
Scale from which all the modes of the 
Church were formed later. 


The Comma of Pythagoras 


But alas! A fly entered the ointment in 
the shape of a comma, which originally 
meant a small space or gap. The Pythag- 
oreans went on building up fifths and 
fourths till they arrived at the twelve half- 
steps of our ehromatic scale. In other 
words, they found the cycle of fifths, only 
to discover that the last note they reached 
was just a bit sharper than the one from 
which they started. 

If you start from G-flat and go round the 
cycle of fifths: G-flat to D-flat, to A-flat, 
and so on you ultimately reach F-sharp. In 
the pure-tone scale (reckoning by the per- 
fect fifths produced by 3% the string-length 
in the manner of Pythagoras), you finally 
arrive at an F-sharp, which is slightly less 
than a quarter of a semitone sharper than 
the original G-flat from which you started. 
The difference between F-sharp and G-flat 
is the famous “Comma of Pythagoras,” and 
is a thorn in the flesh to this day. Flatten 
each fifth by one-twelfth of a quarter of a 
semitone, and you produce a “tempered 
scale” of twelve equal semitones or six 
equal whole-tones. 
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Having found semitones, the Pythagore- 
ans found also quarter-tones, and used them 
in certain forms of their modes. They are, 
however, hard to sing and the ears of some 
listeners, says Dr. Carl Seashore, are not 
quite sharp enough to detect them. They 
were finally abandoned and we are just be- 
ginning to experiment with them again 
now. 

The Greeks gave us the word “harmony” 
but not the thing as we understand the 
word today. They sang and played only 
in unison or octaves, and such was the cus- 
tom up to the tenth Christian century. To 
the Greeks, the word “harmony” meant 
a blending of all the allied arts as in a play 
with speech, dancing and music. It also 
included melopoeia, the -harmonious rela- 
tionship of tones heard in succession as in 
a melody. There is a difference between 
that and different tones played simultane- 
ously. If you sing do-re-mi-fa, the effect is 
agreeable; but if you play all four notes at 
once on the piano it is not. 

‘So far as we know, Greek music con- 
sisted of a sort of musical-speech or decla- 
mation, and great importance was attached 
to the words. Aristotle once asked: “Why 
is only the consonance of the octave sung, 
for this alone is played on the lyre?” He 
suggests, says Sir James Jeans (“Science 
and Music’), that other consonants were 
not favored because “both tones are con- 
cealed, one by the other,” and Aristotle 
compares part-music to many speakers 
“who are saying the same thing at the 
same time, when we should understand a 
single speaker better.” 


So no harmony was used, and no quar- 
ter-tones either; and finally, and inevitably, 
the argument got down to the agora. 


About the time of Aristotle, one Aris- 
toxenos wrote a pamphlet denouncing the 
use of such things as quarter-tones. Some- 
thing, he said, should be allowed for in- 
tuitive feeling. To this, the mathemati- 
cians offered in reply the old gag still in 
use when questions of dissonance come up: 
“the human ear can get used to anything.” 
So a row broke out between the canonici 
who were Pythagoreans, and the harmonici 
who were the followers of Aristoxenos. The 
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argument continues in Greenwich Village 
and similar haunts of artists and intel- 
lectuals. 

What Aristoxenos was really maintain- 
ing was the right of the artist to select and 
reject the material out of which he weaves 
his spells; the fight was between the Sci- 
entist who discovers and invents our in- 
struments but cannot write a symphony, 
and the Artist who squeals with pain at 
every new intrusion upon his habits, gets 
used to it and uses it—sometimes! 

In the end, he accepts what is new .only 
when something of beauty comes from it. 
for beauty is his god. Thus it was with 
the even-tempered scale, which came under 
discussion again in the sixteenth Christian 
century. Nobody would accept it until 
Johann Sebastian Bach made glorious mu- 
sic with it in his “Forty-eight Preludes and 
Fugues for the Well-Tempered Clavichord.” 
And this great work was not published in 
full until 1800, fifty years after Bach’s 
death; and use of it did not become gen- 
eral until decades later. But Beethoven 
used it, and in his deafness realized all the 
strange-new world of harmony it opened 
up. 

All this seems far removed from ear- 
phones, but it is not. While the artists so 
often refuse to accept what is new, the 
cantankerous creatures often demand what 
does not exist, having an intuitive feeling 
that it ought to exist anyway. And if not, 
why not? 

Constantly goaded by his craving for 
beauty in expression, and for perfection in 
use of what facilities he has, he continu- 
ally goads the scientists in turn to open up 
new fields of beauty for him to explore. 

At any rate, that is what has continually 
been happening in music, and the argu- 
ments begun in the agora rage continually 
on. This was the gift of the Greeks—con- 
tinued strife. They gave us the word har- 
mony but not the thing, musically or any 
other way. They gave us the scale and 
their modes; but their modes were lost and 
when the Church revived them in the fourth 
century, they were turned topsy-turvy and 
sung from the bottom up. They gave us the 
science of acoustics, but never learned 

(Continued on page 662) 
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More About Carolyn 


By CATHERINE A. Hoop 


(Continued from October) 


HEN, at the age of twelve, Carolyn 

\/ Loomis experienced a severe loss 

of hearing, she felt a sense of dis- 
grace. Through her high school and col- 
lege years, her deafness was a continuous 
source of personal depression, and she saw 
nothing at all funny about it or about life 
in general. Today, as a successful young 
business woman, she can laugh at her old 
nervousness and fears; and she finds plenty 
of humor in her personal experiences. She 
has learned to view the actions of others 
objectively, and she never misses oppor- 
tunity to derive amusement from them. It 
is as if she said, “For I have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therewith to find 
my fun.” 

Carolyn demonstrates admirably how a 
hard of hearing person can live happily 
and derive wholesome pleasure from what 
is at hand. Her talent for finding humor 
in ordinary situations manifests itself most 
entertainingly where her many aunts are 
concerned. Her current threat is to write 
a book a la Clarence Day, entitled “Life 
with the Aunts.” 

She lives with four aunts at “The Hill,” 
the family homestead situated on the crest 
of one of Connecticut’s rolling, friendly 
hills. A sensitive visitor to the place is in- 
stantly aware of the heritage which may 
have contributed to the gentleness of Caro- 
lyn’s pretty brown eyes and to a personal 
quality that unmistakably labels her a 
“lady.” 

The homestead is a typical white New 
England farmhouse, which looks as if it 
had grown right there, occasionally sprout- 
ing ells to keep pace with an expanding 
family. It is guarded in front by a magnifi- 
cent maple tree that towers graciously over 
the other beautiful old trees on the well 
kept lawn. A neat white picket fence shuts 
off this lawn from the pleasant country 
road. To one side, at the rear of the old 


house, is an enormous yellow barn in which 
hay is still stored, though the place is no 
longer actively a farm. 

When Carolyn invited a group of hard 
of hearing young people from New Haven 
to have their June picnic at The Hill, she 
warned them that they would all sign the 
W.C.T.U. pledge if Aunt Mary got hold of 
them. But she wrote, “Don’t let that scare 
you. She’s cute. Well onto seventy-five 
and still rides her bicycle. A shining ex- 
ample of the value of temperance!” 

Then there is “serene and gentle Aunt 
Harriet, just retired from school teaching; 
and Aunt Fan, still going strong at it. 
Aunt Mary is a widow, but the other two 
are unmarried, and happy about it, too, 
although Aunt Harriet keeps egging me 
into matrimony. When Aunt Fan hears 
you are coming up, she will probably clean 
the cellar and attic, wash paint and cur- 
tains, have the lawn curry-combed, and the 
fence whitewashed. She keeps that up in- 
cessantly. Every night she has to walk 
half a mile from the bus, and all the way 
up the hill she gathers stray scraps of paper, 
dead limbs, etc., from the gutters, to burn 
when she gets home. And ‘they aren’t her 
gutters, either. Don’t tell her I said so, 
because she claims she doesn’t do it; but 
it’s a kind of phobia with her—dislike for 
messy paths. 

“Aunt Alice comes home to us only for 
week ends. She has had more serious 
illness and poor health than any mortal 
should have have to bear, but you would 
never know it from her conversation. She's 
a perfect example of how to meet life and 
bad luck with your head up. But then all 
the aunts are. Wish I could live up to 
them.” 

It must be noted that these last remarks 
are as typical of Carolyn as her sense of 
humor. In her attitude toward her aunts 
there is nothing mean or unkind, notwith- 
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standing the fun she occasionally pokes at 
them. It is genuine appreciation, a whole- 
some delight in her small town relatives. 
Even in the midst of laughing at them, she 
is conscious of their worth. She likes to 
show how their sense of values helps her 
to maintain her own. 

“When the nieces and nephews get rough 
up here on the Hill and seem about to tear 
the place apart, Aunt Harriet always says, 
‘Our children mean more than our posses- 
sions!” 

Just before Thanksgiving, last year, 
Carolyn accompanied Aunt Harriet and 
Aunt Mary to New York when they set out 
to spend the winter in St. Petersburg, 
Florida. She says the memoirs of that 
trip are going to fill a chapter of her book. 

“We started out one Friday morning 
with a large family reunion at the station 
to bid us bon voyage. The aunts were tak- 
ing along my four year old nephew, Rod- 
ney, for company, and also to give them a 
purpose. The heavy luggage had gone 
ahead, but we had the weirdest assortment 
of hand baggage you can imagine. I car- 
ried an overnight bag, Aunt Harriet’s out- 
sized duffle bag (khaki) and a veritable 
Empire State Building of lunch boxes. Aunt 
Mary had a paper shopping bag, a carpet 
bag, an umbrella and her handbag. She 
wore, bless her heart, her fur coat with a 
light coat under it, over 4 velveteen dress 
and sweater. On her way to the land of 
warmth and sunshine! Even with all that, 
she probably didn’t weigh 90 pounds! 
Rodney had a small brown suede bag and 
a brand new present he could not be parted 
from—a blackboard. Aunt Harriet sailed 
along in serene dignity, without a care in 
the world. 

“On the trip to New York, Aunt Mary 
kept me busy answering questions. For 
instance, when we dipped into the Park 
Avenue tunnel, she asked if we were going 
under the Hudson. That does not mean 
she is a greenhorn, for she certainly is not. 
She just can’t be bothered to remember 
odds and ends. It was not very long ago 
that she went to Chicago and all over the 
Middle West by bus, ending with a visit 
to Oklahoma, and finally turning up non- 
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chalantly at my sister’s home on Long Is- 
land, after braving the terrors of the Long 
Island Railroad and its time tables. Travel- 
ing is simple for her; she never worries, 
she says, as almost everyone will help an 
elderly person. 

“In the Pennsylvania Station I could not 
follow Rodney around. He was like a water 
bug among the feet: of our fellow travelers. 
Aunt Harriet just sat; I chased Rodney; 
Aunt Mary disappeared. About the time 
I decided I’d have to send out a searching 
party for Aunt Mary, she suddenly ap- 
peared from the bowels of the station, 
where she had run the station master to 
earth to get a pass for me to go down to 
the train. (The rule now is absolutely no 
visitors.) She had explained Aunt Har- 
riet’s heart condition to a sympathetic lis- 
tener, telling him that if her niece could 
go through the gates with them, they 
wouldn’t have to worry about a porter. So 
I got the pass. And now they are in Florida. 
Aunt Mary thinks she is in heaven—she 
can go to church as often as she wants to 
and the services are mobbed without any 
effort on her part to gather the wandering 
sheep into the fold.” 

All of Carolyn’s aunts seem to be char- 
acters. She relates also a telephone con- 
versation with an aunt by marriage: 

“When I got home from work, I made a 
minor phone call which turned out to be 
the joy of my evening, and I’ve been laugh- 
ing ever since. It’s not altogether fair to 
laugh, because the elderly lady I was talk- 
ing to didn’t know how funny she was. 
(She’s my sister’s aunt by marriage, and 
is taking care of Sister’s mother-in-law, 
who is ill.) 

“We talked, or rather she talked, for 
twenty minutes. Brother brought me a 
chair, a cup of coffee and a cigarette as 
the one sided conversation ran on and on. 
it went something like this: ‘My, my, Caro- 
lyn, it’s nice of you to call. What’s that, 
Emma? Yes, it’s Carolyn Loomis. She ap- 
preciated your card, and she’s had so many 
cards and flowers—just beautiful, and to- 
day a wonderful bouquet from the Eastern 
Star, a delicate pink. Emma, what did the 

(Continued on page 655) 
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The Service Club 








HE Club has visitors this month 
whom it is proud to introduce. 
Hitherto its columns have been de- 
_voted mainly to the Army, but this time 


the Navy leads off. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Dr. Shull: 


MY POST-WAR IS NOW 
By Joun C. Suutt, Lieut. (J.c.), MC, 
USNR, Retired 

You will have to ask the Navy Depart- 
ment what an obstetrician was doing on a 
destroyer. But there I was. 

One night last October we were anchored 
outside the channel at Belfast, Northern 
Ireland, when I walked out of the third- 
rate movie in the wardroom and went to 
bed with a splitting headache. 

When I awoke two days later I couldn’t 
hear. I tried to whistle with my lips and 
then with my fingers, but no sound came. 
It was like trying to cry out in a dream. 
My whistling attracted the attention of a 
medical officer who came over and I asked 
him what had happened. He wrote, “You 
had meningitis.” “Meningococcus?” I 
asked. He nodded. I was in an army hos- 
pital near Belfast. 

It was several hours before the implica- 


tions of my hearing loss sank in. Wouldn’t’ 


it improve, wouldn’t it get better? It was 
weeks before I was sure that it would not. 
I thought of my wife and two daughters 
and wondered what they would think. What 
a tough break for them! 

There were three long weeks flat in bed. 
The time was passed mainly reading what- 
ever I could get the nurses to bring me 
from the bookshelf. The medical officer, 
Lieut. McMillan (now Captain), was very 
nice to me and spent much time writing 
to me. No one thought to instruct me in 


lip reading. I had heard of lip reading, 
but the possibilities of a hearing aid seemed 
so much more satisfactory that I put little 
effort into trying to understand by watch- 
ing lips. 

Then came three weeks up and around 
during which the unsteadiness, from being 
sick in bed and from the loss of the semi- 
circular canals, plagued me a great deal. 
I wondered how I could operate or deliver 
a baby if I was so unsteady. I also won- 
dered if the buzzing in my head would ever 
stop. 

By the middle of December I was on 
board a transport en route home. On 
Christmas Day we had a fierce storm. I 
was the only one on board who really en- 
joyed Christmas dinner, for I was the only 
one not seasick, thanks to my ear defect! 

On the transport I had access to some 
army medical books. I read all I could 
find about diseases of the ear and also 
about what the army had done for the deaf- 
ened in the last war. The more I read the 
less confidence I had that I would get much 
help from hearing aids and the more | 
realized that I would need to study lip 
reading intensively and would need voice 
guidance. When we docked on Staten Is- 
land on January first I had a pretty good 
idea of the type of rehabilitation program 
I would have. I had also noted in the 
books that I could get information from 
the Volta Bureau. 

During the next four weeks at a Naval 
hospital on Long Island I had visits from 
my wife and parents and had a happy re- 
union. I was no longer unsteady, except 
in the dark, and I went home for week- 
ends. It was natural for me to assume that 
the navy would start me on a rehabilita- 
tion program; so it was almost four weeks 
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before I realized that there was none. (A 
naval program for rehabilitation of the 
deafened has since been started.) I found 
that I was marking time waiting for medi- 
cal survey. 

I then wrote to the Volta Bureau asking 
for information about facilities for lip 
reading instruction and finally through a 
social worker friend in New York was in- 
troduced to the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 

Through this wonderful organization I 
was promptly started on a concentrated 
program of lip reading instruction and 
voice training, and had a try at a number 
of hearing aids. There was a slight amount 
of residual hearing in my right ear, and 
with the loudest aid I found I could under- 
stand better with the aid than when depend- 
ing on lip reading alone. 

For two months I worked at the League, 
under the guidance of several patient and 
inspiring teachers. Lip reading became my 
chief interest and was fascinating. I found 
pleasure in asking directions, watching 
people’s lips move through car windows, 
trying to eavesdrop. 

The next problem was what to do for a 
living. I was advised by the people at the 
League to do laboratory work of some sort, 
but the urge to go back to my old special- 
ty, obstetrics and gynecology, was too great. 
At least I was going to try it. I felt that 
if I could not see patients and take care 
of them and talk with them, my rehabilita- 
tion program had been only partially suc- 
cessful. 


Since I could no longer use a stethoscope 
I would have to make a few changes. One 
solution was to get a nurse trained in ob- 
stetrics who could take the blood pressure 
and listen to the baby’s heart beat. I was 
fortunate in finding just such a nurse. An- 
other solution was to have all obstetrical 
patient’s chests X-rayed for disease of the 
lung and for cardiac deformities. This 
was easily arranged. The telephone was 
another problem, for even with an ampli- 
fier I am unable to use the telephone. Here 
I was fortunate in having an intelligent and 
capable wife who answers the ‘phone while 
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| stand by to answer questions which she 
passes on to me. The same works for the 
nurse when I am in the office. 

I opened my office on April first. The 
doctors and nurses at the hospital welcomed 
me with open arms and helped me with my 
first few deliveries and operations until I 
found that I could do the work as well as | 
had before I entered the Navy. During 
the summer I took care of patients of other 
doctors who were on vacation, and in the 
month of July I actually delivered twenty- 
nine babies. Many of my old patients have 
come back and have sent me their friends. 

Assisting at operations has turned out to 
be easier than | had expected but it has 
made me keep on my toes to foresee each 
step ahead of the surgeon, and to catch the 
meaning of every motion he makes. I have 
done a lot of assisting. I am going to make 
a success of practice. 

This is all on the bright side. There 
are some drawbacks. For example I can- 
not sit down in the doctor’s dining room 
and take part in a normal conversation 
among the group. There are some doctors 
(and patients) whom I cannot understand. 
[ have to fall back on a third person or 
have them write. But I can get along. 


I drive my car just as I did before. My 
tastes in entertainment have changed. Read- 
ing takes the place of the radio, the phono- 
graph and the movies. We have bought a 
house which needs a lot of painting and 
fixing up. There is more to do than | 
have time for. 

The buzzing in my head is still there. 
The answer to this and to all the little an- 
noyances, I have found, is to keep busy 
and to have something worthwhile to do. 

I have been “hard of hearing” for almost 
a year now. The sudden loss of hearing 
has brought a challenge to meet which has 
taken all the courage I had. Lip reading 
has been the main factor in my getting back 
toward a normal life. I do not yet consider 
myself’ an expert in lip reading. Every 
day brings new practice in this science-art. 

In July I learned of the sinking of my 
destroyer in action against the enemy. What 
the casualties were I don’t know. Perhaps 


ee 
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SGT. SONDAY, NOW 2D LIEUT. SONDAY, MAKING AN IMPRESSION FOR AN EAR PIECE AT 


DESHON GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


NOTE THE PLASTER HARDENING IN THE EAR OF THE 


SOLDIER ON THE RIGHT. 


I was lucky after all. “There’s a divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how 
we will.” 

7 * ~ 

Thank you, Doctor. Your vivid story is 
sure to linger in our minds, and your fine, 
matter-of-fact attitude is just what we all 
need, 

Our next guest is not an American, but 
an ally, who lost his hearing while serving 
his country as an army officer. Since his 
retirement, he has gone back to complete 
his studies at a great university. The quo- 
tation is from a letter not written for pub- 
lication, so it appears anonymously. 


LIP READING FOR TWO 


I am sorry to say I have had very little 
lip reading practice with other service men. 
Since my private instruction, I have had 
only the practice at a class held weekly at 


the local Deaf and Dumb Institute (a name 
which I hope will soon be jettisoned in fa- 
vor of something a little happier!). There 
were about 9 other lip readers, but only one 
soldier. I also had a few refresher lessons 
under my first instructor and his staff, with 
a young officer who had lost his hearing in 
Italy. These lessons went awfully well, 
and I’m inclined to think we both derived 
far more benefit from the joint lessons than 
we would have done singly with a teacher. 

I am very much interested in the work 
you are doing in service centers in various 
hospitals. I read the account of the work 
of General Hospital No. 11 (1914-18 War, 
of course) * with amazement. To my mind 
their report of progress is astonishingly 
good. I wish we could have something 
like it in this country now. If that article 

(Continued on page 672) 








*The Work of General Hospital No. 11, by Enfield 
Joiner, VouTA REVIEW, March, 1944 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


S I write, the World Series has just 
A come to its rousing finale, and the 

election and the war once more fill 
the front page. There was something very 
reassuring in the spectacle of a nation en- 
gaged in fighting a world war, having 
energy enough on the side to fight a world 
battle over baseball. And what a battle! 
As the Washington Post put it, “Each of 
the six games was in its own special way 
a masterpiece of.suspense, thrill and down- 
right awesomeness.” 

An enterprising photographer could make 
a wonderful book by collecting pictures of 
doughboys the world around sitting in 
tanks and jeeps among ruined houses in 
Germany or Italy or France, or crouching 
under dripping branches in some South 
Pacific jungle, all alike intent on a play- 
by-play account of the battle between -the 
Cardinals and the Browns. 

I forget in which Greek war it was that 
two embattled armies paused in the very 
midst of the fighting to watch two cocks 
engaged in a duel. The Greek general used 
the cocks as a symbol in a pep talk to his 
army. “Since these cocks,” he said, “will 
fight like this for the mere love of fighting, 
how much more valiantly should we con- 
tend in defense of our homes and the tombs 
of our ancestors.” Or words to that effect. 
In a different sense, perhaps, we can be 
stirred at the thought of our own fighting 
men concentrating on the American way of 
life as exemplified in our national game, 
and then going ahead to fight for the reten- 
tion of other aspects of that same way of 
life. 

“The Show Is Here” 

I had a letter just the other day from a 
sailor lad who had been in North Africa 
and Italy and Sicily, and was then in 
France: 


Dear Molly: 


Your letter was one of twenty that 
reached me the other day. One of the boys 
got forty-seven from his wife. Others got 


letters even from their ex-wives, in the tide 
of good feeling that flowed in upon us and 
made far-off American scenes for a mo- 
ment actual and real. I was then in Italy 
waiting to go on this operation, and if you 
have read your papers since August 15 you 
will know where I am now. I shall be glad 
when we can hit land for a time, either here 
or elsewhere, because 23 days afloat on a 
little piece of wood and steel is a long time 
to a landsman. My ballot came. I shall 
vote for Roosevelt. I thought his Seattle 
speech a good one and was glad to read it. 
Thanks for sending me the clipping. 

Italy was not North Africa by a long 
sight, but it was interesting. I saw Pom- 
peit by moonlight, and was surprised that, 
though extensive, it was so small—narrow 
streets, with room for only one chariot go- 
ing one way. The mountain is cultivated al- 
most to the crater’s rim, and | imagine, if 
the volcano will stop spouting for a season, 
the peasant farmers will crawl inside, seeds 
in hand, and start a crop. The lava seems 
to offer good fertilizer. 

I saw a copy of Kim in Italian, as a Ro- 
man kid and I bummed around high up on 
the rim of the town, which we reached by 
a funicular railway. We ate peaches and 
golden melons while the daughter of the 
fruit seller waved a branch over our heads 
to drive the flies away, just as it is done 
in our own South. 

But I got only four-to-nine liberties and 
was mostly at the docks, which were neither 
immaculate nor inspiring. Here where I 
am now is a land of populous forests and 
lovely coves, on the sands of which I have 
seen date palms. I did not know they grew 
in this country. I keep looking for Edna 
Ferber’s house where she wrote Cimarron, 
and I think I saw it. Books come back to 
you here in odd relationships. I thought 
of Salammbo every time the train bore me 
from Tunis to Carthage. 

I have a glimpse of encircling mountains 
across glimmering water and the salmon- 
red tile roofs of a town. The mountains 
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are breath-taking, rugged and bare at the 
top, but with a green nap of cedar below. 
They make me think of the mountains back 
of Hollywood. But the sailors in white 
pants, blue jumpers and flat white hats with 
red or orange rosettes on them are not 
Hollywood. And I have to lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills to forget the ragged bor- 
der of devastation on the quay, the gaping 
black windows of ruined six and seven 
story houses, or the empty places in their 
ranks which are now heaps of rubble. 

I have ridden around the country some 
in a jeep. The response of the people was 
thrilling. We were seeing a nation re-born, 
and it was worth all the drudgery and 
monotony as well as other things we've 
been through. I know that the dates we 
write on our letters now teachers some day 
will teach and students memorize. Of 
course, the war has swept on much farther 
now since the first days we were here. I’ve 
been to Paris! I found a bookstore there 
and almost pillaged it. Twenty-six days at 
sea had left me at rock bottom for reading 
matter. But I read without a flicker Nes- 
bitt’s Abyssinia Unveiled. Same for Wind 
in the Sahara, which Brentanos sent me. 
It’s a mighty small breeze. Now I’m read- 
ing the Koran in French. 

You’re dead right about de Gaulle. I’m 
for him. I saw him once in Tunis—was 
quite close to him as he walked with no 
guarding policemen between him and the 
interested populace. He was tall, and ob- 
stinate looking, and stared straight ahead 
like a man out of Conrad. 

You may see me before snow flies,+as 
I’m scheduled for “rehabilitation” —strange 
word to use in connection with all my re- 
warding travels! I want to see my folks, 
whose anxieties sharpen as time widens be- 
tween us. But for the first time in my 
realization, America is sidelines. The show 
is here. 

P. E., FRANCE. 


That letter seems to contradict the story 
we are told again and again—that all the 
boys want is to finish the job and get home. 
Some of them apparently find a reward in 
connection with the job itself, irrespective 
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of what it stands for. It is impossible not to 
wonder what all this travel and mixing with 
other races will do to these young Amer- 
icans, and impossible not to hope that it 
will bear fruit in better mutual understand- 
ing. Here’s a letter from England with 
something of the same trend, at least as to 
the attitude of American boys abroad. 


Some Americans Like the Slow Tempo 


A girl I know here tells me she goes every 
Sunday with a group of other girls her age 
to visit a hospital for American soldiers a 
few -miles away. She says the men love 
having them come, and they discuss their 
respective countries, and Betty tells me that 
she has met only one chap who didn’t like 
England. Naturally, the girls were charmed, 
as they had the idea Americans disliked 
our climate and found England so old 
fashioned and behind-the-times it got on 
their nerves. Apparently the men rather 
enjoy the slow tempo of life here and some 
are planning to stay on this side! I won- 
der how much of this is just tactful man- 
ners for the benefit of pretty visitors! 

I am up to my ears in war work of vari- 
ous kinds: “meals on wheels” to the sick 
and old folk; Red Cross canteen; Saturday 
afternoons at the local Gymkana or cricket 
or other games. My house is H.Q. for rose- 
hip collection every week end until October. 
Hips are sold to factories for making rose 
hip syrup for children’s vitamins. I am 
on a committee of the local Y.W.C.A., and 
am giving a talk on France there on the 
29th. I am also to speak at Womens In- 
stitutes in Bedfordshire on the same topic in 
October. And I have a girl teacher coming 
to live with me. Isn’t that almost enough 
for a lady with poor hearing? 

Thank you for sending me the Berryman 
cartoons. They are delightful, and I was 
so glad to have them, for I have been curi- 
ous to see them. It is easy to see where 
Florence gets her brains! I was delighted 
with her last article in the July Vouta ReE- 
view. It is so original and so practical. 
My Vo.ta Review circulates all around 
this town. 

Jeannot has gone back to school after « 
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hectic holiday. He is helping to pick hops 
to save the crop. The flying bombs have 
for weeks prevented him from getting much 
sleep down in Kent, but he has got quite 
used to them, and now they seem to have 
stopped we actually miss the excitement! 
They are rather awful to watch at night, 
steering their way across a starlit sky, and 
one never knows just where they will de- 
cide to drop. They fell all around us here, 
but none right on the town, for which we 
give heartfelt thanks. 

Our blackout restrictions are to be partly 
lifted on September 17, when we lose one 
hour of daylight saving. It will take me a 
long time to get used to just pulling a cur- 
tain over a window, and not having to pin 
it down at every corner so that not a ray 
of light shows. Five years is a long time, 
and habit is hard to break. I shall almost 
miss the blackout! 

The jubilations on the contineni thrill 
me every time I listen to the radio. 

M. DE S., ENGLAND. 


She Sells Sea Shells 


To take a run back to America and mat- 
ters far from the war, one of the regular 
Mail Box fans has been making lovely 
things out of seashells. I have seen some 
of them, and they are beautiful, and beau- 
tifully made—pins, ear-rings, pendants, all 
made of shells mounted on plastic clips or 
ear screws. She wants more shells to work 
with, and wonders whether any Mail Box 
readers have small shells to send her. She 
offers to pay a fair price for any she can 
use. 

It is my ambition to get shells from all 
over the world—tI'll pay for them, of 
course! I have shells from Maine now, 
and some from the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee. Some of those I have used came 
from Florida; others from abroad. I have 
a lot of red and white scallop shells that 1 
am making into pendants. It is funny how 
this shell business just sort of walked in on 
me this summer. People came in and en- 
thusiastically bought, toyed with the shells, 
making suggestions, sending their friends, 
too. Despite gasoline rationing, people re- 
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turned from New Haven twice this sum- 
mer for the express purpose of buying 
something special from among my shell 
jewelry. That is what I want—a path to 
my door! ~ It is all experimental so far, 
but it looks like something permanent. This 
is what I'd like—a little shop here or in 
Haddam, where I can make and sell things 
like this shell jewelry, perhaps employing 
some of those war-injured people I’ve been 
so interested in, with time to read and 
write. It looks good to me. 
CATHERINE A. Hoop, 
Haddam, Connecticut. 


It sounds good, too, and | believe she'll 
put it across, that girl, whether with shell 
jewelry or something else. People are 
bound to make a path to her door, for she 
has something to offer that people need— 
her own cheerfulness and courage, for one 
thing, in addition to the really lovely things 
she makes with her hands. 


More Marmalade 

She, by the way, is the same girl that 
wanted to know how to make orange mar- 
malade. It was a popular request, for 
recipes have been dropping in from every- 
where. We haven’t room for all of them, 
but here is one thirty years old. 

Dear Molly Mather: 

The comments about orange marmalade 
in the August “Mail Box” are interesting. 
I do not know anything about the kind of 
oranges the English use; but | am sending 
a recipe | clipped from a paper when I 
first came to California more than thirty 
years ago. The oranges were brought to 
the door and you bought a_big bucketful 
for twenty-five cents or less. They were 
tree ripened and good. Even with the kind 
of oranges we get today, | like this mar- 
malade better than any I have tried to 
make with the new pectin recipes | used at 
a time when this one was packed away 
and inaccessible. 


Orange Marmalade 


Six smooth oranges and four lemons, quartered 
and sliced very thin, all seeds removed. To each 
cup of sliced fruit, add three cups of water. 
Set aside for 24 hours; then boil in small quan- 
tities (this is the secret of success) for about an 
hour. Set aside again for 24 hours; then add 
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three pints of water. To each cup of this mix- 
ture add 2/3 cup of sugar. Boil in small quan- 
tities until it will jell. The more quickly it 
cooks, the lighter will be the color. This will 
make from three to four quarts of marmalade, ac- 
cording to the size of the fruit. It should stand, 
being stirred occasionally for 15 or 20 minutes 
before being put into sterilized glasses. 


Sunshine Jelly 


Prepare as for marmalade. Just before adding 
the sugar, strain off the juice and add 2/3 cup 
of sugar for each cup of juice, and boil until it 


will jell. (Note: I always strain off as much 
juice as I can spare, and make both marmalade 
and jelly from each batch of fruit.) 


F. E. D., CALtrornia. 


Are You a Chess Player? 

Long ago, a young man with whom I 
was playing about in New York tried to 
teach me to play chess. He was very much 
in earnest about it, because, to him, chess 
was the game of games, and he was horri- 
fied that I knew nothing about it. We used 
to go to one or another of those Greenwich 
Village tea rooms, located generally in a 
basement or an attic, have dinner, and then 
sit and play chess. The rooms were clubby 
places, with earnest conversations going on 
all around, and you could sit as long as 
you liked. Usually there was an open fire, 
and it was cozy and comfortable, and the 
atmosphere was conducive to desultory dis- 
course rather than to the concentration re- 
quired of chess. I was a poor learner, and 
my instructor had to begin all over again at 
each session, for I seemed incapable of re- 
taining in my mind the knowledge I had 
supposedly gained in the last lesson. 

Even when, during more affluent peri- 
ods, we went to the game room at the 
Hotel Lafayette, where the air was certainly 
better, and we had the example of other 
chess players around us, [ still felt cozy 
and incapable of concentration. Anyhow, 
I never did learn any more about chess 
than I learned et the age of seven when 
I first ecstatically made the acquaintance 
of Alice and the Red Queen. 

The article by Felix Lee on the value of 
chess as a hobby for the hard of hearing, 
which appeared in the September VoLTa 
REvIEW, has aroused the interest of several 
persons, who have written to comment 
about it. 
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I thoroughly endorse what Felix Lee says 
in your September number about chess as 
a recreation for the hard of hearing. I 
have found it a satisfying recourse nearly 
all my life. I was taught the game fifty 
years ago by a deaf mute, a young man | 
met in my first boarding house when | 
came to New York, and while I have never 
been able to attain that advanced stage of 
proficiency in which a player is able to 
foresee his moves for twenty plays ahead, 
I have found in it an absorbing occupation. 


As*Mr. Lee says, it is a game that re- 
quires no conversation whatever; but more 
than that, it is one of the few sedentary 
games of skill. All card games and all dice 
games are to some extent subject to chance, 
but in chess everything is before you at the 
beginning, and nothing but your own skill 
is brought into play. Moreover, it is a 
game equally good for solitary amusement, 
a thousand times better than solitaire, as 
well as for association with others. 


There are at least three ways in which 
one can use chess as a recreation: playing 
with an opponent; playing over the games 
of famous masters, which may be had in 
various reports of competitions and also in 
collections of chess games; and solving 
chess problems,—also given in many books. 
There are tiny chess boards with pieces to 
match, with holes to plug them in, which 
can be carried in the pocket. Replaying a 
game from the printed record of the moves 
is as exciting as reading a good detective 
story. Thus you get an insight into the 
strategy of the great masters. . 

There are few things more thrilling than 
a game with an opponent of your own 
range of skill. Last winter I had a match 
with a friend a few years older than I 
whom I met at the hotel where my wife 
and I were staying. After one evening of 
exciting competition, however, he declined 
to play any more, as he was unable to 
sleep afterwards. I have often had that ex- 
perience. 

In addition to all its other merits, chess 
has no limits. No one yet has exhausted 
its possibilities. It affords a field of study 

(Continued on page 670) 
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A Textbook of the Jena Method 
Speech Reading—Jena Method: A Textbook 
with Lesson Plans in Full Development 
for Hard of Hearing Adults and Discus- 
sion of Adaptations for Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Children. By Anna M. Bunger. 
The Interstate Special Education Series. 
Interstate Publishing Company, Danville, 
Illinois. Cloth, 135 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Twelve years ago, Miss Bunger published 
the first textbook’ on the Jena Method is- 
sued in English. This was a mimeographed 
volume, copies of which were soon ex- 
hausted. Now she has embodied the meth- 
od in a new presentation, which represents 
not only the classroom procedure used in 
teaching lip reading according to Brauck- 
mann, but sixteen years of experience in 
formulating and adapting such procedure. 
There are twelve chapters. Chapter I, en- 
titled “Approach to Study,” could well be 
read and pondered by any person interested 
in the problems of deafness. Miss Bunger 
gives a compact but very comprehensive 
list of qualifications the hard of hearing 
person should set himself to acquire in 
order to master speech reading. She also 
offers a set of excellent suggestions for the 
normally hearing persons who have to deal 
with speech readers. Then follow the les- 
son plans, which include explanations of 
class routine and sets of exercises to de- 
velop “kinesthetic awareness of speech 
movements and ability to imitate the speak- 
er.” There are also outlines for informal 
talks and conversational practice in lip 
reading. Each lesson plan includes: 1, the 
teacher’s aim; 2, the student’s aim; 3, the 
teacher’s preparation; 4, procedure. Some 
also include the material used by the teach- 
er. There is a chapter on rhythm as ap- 






plied to speech read- 
ing and a sample 
lesson designed to 
invite conversational 
response. 


The presentation 
is interesting and 
clear. The book 
gives a good picture 
of the method, 
which is based on 
the theory that 
ability to understand spoken language by 
merely watching the speaker, and without 
hearing him, may be developed through a 
kinesthetic awareness of the movements of 
speech. “We need to substitute speech- 
feeling for speech-hearing,” states the au- 
thor, “trying to make the sensation form 
as complete as the audible form.” The 
procedure involves the repetition of syl- 
lables in a rhythmic pattern, the simultane- 
ous speaking of numbers, the days of the 
week, the months of the year, etc., accom- 
panied by rhythmic arm and hand move- 
ments, and stepping, skipping, tapping 
movements of the feet. Each period of bod- 
ily exercise is followed by a period during 
which the students watch the instructor, 
who talks to them through a “practice win- 
dow,” placed so that they can see her 
clearly but are unable to hear her voice. 
This gives the necessary practice in watch- 
ing speech that is part of all lip reading 
instruction. 

The volume will be much in demand by 
those who have studied or observed the 
Jena Method, and want to know more about 

(Continued on page 666) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things; 


Of shoes 


Research in Speech and Hearing 


The Review of Educational Research for 
June, 1944, offers a two-part review by 
Wendell Johnson and Warren H. Gardner 
of material on the Auditorily and Speech 
Handicapped. For the most part, the pub- 
lications discussed are only those that have 
appeared since a similar review by Ingram, 
Pintner and Stinchfield-Hawk, published in 
1941. In a résumé of more than one hun- 
dred studies of speech and speech defects, 
Dr. Johnson considers, under separate 
heads, the Incidence of Speech Defects; 
Sex Differences (there are more boys than 
girls with defective speech); Intelligence 
(speech defects are found at all intelligence 
levels, but are relatively more common 
among children of subnormal mentality) ; 
and Speech Correction in Public Schools, 
Colleges and Universities. He also dis- 
cusses the vast amount of material dealing 
with methods of speech correction and the 
major trends in research in this field. 

Dr. Gardner divides his review into two 
sections: (A) Educational Provisions for 
the Deaf; and (B) Psychological Studies 
Related to the Education of the Deaf and 
the Hard of Hearing. The hard of hearing 
are also included under (A)—Educational 
Provisions. Discussing publications on 
Preschool Training, Auricular Training 
Programs, Lip Reading Training, Hearing 
Tests, Hearing Aids, Speech Teaching, and 
Vocational Training, Dr. Gardner presents 
an interesting picture of achievements and 
also of shortcomings in this field. Under 


and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages and kings.” 


—Lewis Carroll 


“Survey of Conditions,” he mentions the 
Digest of State Laws issued by the Library 
of Congress and the report of the New York 
Commission on the Hard of Hearing and 
the Deaf. He also emphasizes the need for 
further research, especially in the measure- 
ment of hearing and in the psychology of 
deafness. 

Both sections of the review are admirably 
presented. They represent an immense. 
amount of work on the part of the compilers 
and considerable skill in condensation. It 
is to be hoped that many persons in both 
fields of work will avail themselves of the 
reviews and the accompanying _bibliog- 
raphies. 





Symposium on Rehabilitation 


During the National Conference of So- 
cial Work held in Cleveland, May, 1944. 
there was a panel discussion on The Proc- 
esses of Rehabilitation. The chairman was 
Puiuie D. Witson, M.D., Surgeon in Chie}. 
Hospital for Special Surgery, and Presi- 
dent of the National Council on Rehabilita- 
tion. Guest speakers were K. VERNON 
Banta, Principal Employment Specialist 
for the Physically Handicapped, War Man- 
power Commission; McKEE Fisk, Pu.D.. 
Supervisor of Training for Business and 
Sales Occupations, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Service, Veterans Administration; and 
MicuHakEL J. SHort ey, Director, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security 
Agency. The addresses of these four men. 
and the panel discussion that followed, have 
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been published in a booklet of 32 pages, 
issued by the National Council on Rehabili- 
tation. The discussions offer a brief but 
comprehensive résumé of the whole prob- 
lem of returning the handicapped person 
to society: medical and vocational rehabili- 
tation, placement, social adjustment. In 
addition, Mr. Shortley, in an address titled 
“Vocational Rehabilitation in New Perspec- 
tive,” outlines the provisions of the recently 
enacted amendments to the original Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act and describes the 
effect they will have in increasing the scope 
of this work. The topics discussed during 
the “question period” are interesting and 
pertinent, and the whole report is worthy 
of study. Some of the figures quoted as 
coming from the National Institute of 
Health are of especial interest: “Acording 
to the National Institute of Health, there 
are 133,000 totally blind persons and up- 
wards of 425,000 persons blind in one eye 
in our country. About 65,000 are totally 
deaf; 60,000 are mutes; and.1,547,000 are 
classified as hard of hearing.” These fig- 
ures differ radically from some that are 
often quoted as coming from the American 
Medical Association and other sources. Mr. 
Banta ends his paper on an optimistic 
note: “The question has been raised as to 
whether the handicapped are going to have 
an equal opportunity in the post-war pe- 
riod. It would seem to me that that ques- 
tion will be answered when we know what 
kind of a job is being done for them now. 
If it is well done now and experience rec- 
ords of the handicapped in employment are 
good, the carry-over in the post-war period 
will insure at least a partial saving of the 
gains of this war period... . . Insofar as 
the disabled veteran is concerned, the con- 
ditions will be better after this war than 
after the last.” 





More About Carolyn 
(Continued from page 645 


Eastern Star send? Just a minute, Carolyn, 
Emma said something. Oh yes, snap- 
dragons. And the lady next door sent some 
delicate pink roses today. You know, the 
lady next door to us, a Mrs. Brown.’ (I 
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ought to know. She’s my aunt.) ‘And 
Harry sent the loveliest card for Father’s 
Day—what’s that, Emma? Oh! Margaret 
and Harry sent an anniversary card. It’s 
their 35th wedding anniversary today— 
Harry’s and Margaret’s—no, Margaret and 
Jim’s. Oh, my, I'll never get it straight. 
It’s Emma and Jim’s anniversary, and ever 
so many people remembered it, but I don’t 
think you knew... .”” 

Carolyn adds, “I’ve heard many sketches 
on the radio which were worse, and if I 
found the lady in a book, I’d say the char- 
acter was terribly overdrawn.” 

A girl like Carolyn will seldom be with- 
out diversion; and for this quality she is to 
be envied and admired. But she has her 
serious moments, and it is a fortunate 
friend who is given the opportunity, occa- 
sionally, to see below the surface. Right 
now, though she admits that the aunts spoil 
her and she lives an easy life at The Hill, 
she is dreaming about having one of the 
postwar made-to-order houses. She wants 
a three room house of her own, located 
beside The Hill, and much easier to take 
care of. She will get it, too. 





Lisbeth Longfrock 


(Continued from page 637) 


asked if you would eat some of the lunch, 
which she put up for us today.” 

“Yes, thank you, but I brought some- 
thing to eat, too,” he answered. 

“You must be hungry after such a long 
walk,” said the girl. 

“Yes, I am a little hungry,” admitted 
the boy. 

“Then let us set the table on this stone.” 
She set all the food out on the stone, and 
they sat down to eat. They remembered 
their best manners during the first part of 
the meal. They did not forget to say 
“Please” and “Thank you,” when they 
wanted something, or passed it. After Jacob 
had eaten one of Kjer-sti’s sweet pancakes, 
spread with butter, he forgot to be polite. 
He said, “M-m-m, that was a fine pancake!” 

“Yes, Kjer-sti makes fine pancakes!” 
said his sister. Then their strange feeling 
seemed to melt away. It seemed only yes- 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

















terday that they had knelt together on the 
bench under the window, and talked about 
what they would like to do when they 
should go out to work. 

Now they began to argue about which 
was the best place to work, Nordrum or Ho- 
el. They could not agree. Lisbeth liked 
Ho-el, Jacob liked Nordrum. But after 
Jacob had eaten all the pancakes he want- 
ed, he said they were both fine places. He 
guessed they were the best places in the 


whole valley. 
(To be continued) 





New Executives of Schools 


Several important changes have recently 
occurred in the administrative staffs of 
schools for the deaf. Mr. W. O. Connor, 
who has been superintendent of the New 
Mexico School for the Deaf for more than 
thirty-five years, has retired, and Mr. Mar- 
shall Hester, formerly Supervising Teacher 
of the Advanced Department of the Cali- 
fornia School, has been appointed to re- 


place Mr. Connor. Mr. Glenn I. Harris, 
who has been a member of the staff of the 
Montana School for seventeen years, has 
been appointed President of the school, to 
succeed Mr. E. J. Peterson, who resigned. 
Good wishes to all of these gentlemen! 
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HEARING AID TODAY 


Super-powered with four Pentode tubes in a 
“push-pull” circuit, the super-Telex was de- 
signed for economy of operation as well as to 
bring amazing hearing delight to you. 





@ Enjoy the reproduction of the full, rich 
tonal scale of sound—clearly, brilliantly, vividly. 





& Relar with effortless, comfortable hearing 
without strain or nervous concentration. 





ry Heat noiselessly by filtering out objection- 
able background noises with the Telex Tone Dis- 
criminator. 


2 Find exactly the right hearing aid adjust- 
ment to scientifically fit your hearing loss. 


s Weatra super-TELEX confidently with the 








IF IT’S MADE ; assurance that it is the result of the same engi- 
wd TELEX... . neering skill and pioneering spirit that devel- 
way me, a oped the first’ wearable vacuum tube hearing aid. 
mr «Reser 4 - For scientific hearing demonstration and speech 
It’s & understanding test, write for name and address 
SCIENTIFICALLY of our nearest Telex Representative, who will 
SOUND..... io give expert, careful, prompt attention to your 


hearing requirements. 
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MONO-PAC | 


(PATENT APPLIED > FOR) i 


Anew comfort in wearabilit) 


and better hearing 


Write for full particulars 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 


the OLD Wag 


OLD-STYLE HEARING AID 


A harness of straps to hold a bulky battery 
pack in place . . . binding, irritating wires 
connecting batteries and transmitter. 

















THE NEW MONO-PAC WAY 


The Mono-Pac is simply slipped into a 
pocket or clipped to underclothing. Com- 
plete freedom of movement, comfort and 
ease. No cumbersome battery pack and 
wires, no battery garment and case. 










Transmitter Battery Cord Separate phi Battery 
br Receiver 2 3 Battery Pack A 2) Garment 


Phe NEW (8cltone. MONO-PAC 
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A REVELATION 


to all 


Better Hearing at Prices 


YOU Can Afford! 
VACOLITE Co. 


Acoustical Engineers 


Manufacturers exclusively of HIGH FIDELITY 

and Efficient HEARING AIDS—AUDIOMETERS 

—SOUND EQUIPMENT. Made with materials 
procured under U. S. Government priorities. 


announce 


A NEW EFFICIENT 
VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


MODEL $ 4] CASH 
‘ TERMS 


e Complete e@ Guaranteed @ Insured @ 


VACOLITE Hearing Aids will definitely give bet- 
ter hearing to the large majority of hard of hearing. 
If you have any doubt or reason, may we suggest 
you consult an Otologist or ear doctor before or 


after testing a VACOLITE. 


You are welcome without obligation to test any 
VACOLITE Hearing Aid . . . be it MODEL “Z” 
at $47.50 or MODEL VICTORY “E,” another out- 
standing VACOLITE AID at $98.75 complete. 
Other models also available. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS are sold na- 
tionally through more than 100 VACOLITE 
offices or representatives throughout the United 
States. 


Investigate Vacolite! 


Some Distributorships available. 
If sincerely interested write or wire 


VACOLITE Co. 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3001-3003 No. Henderson, Dallas, Texas 


Help the Manpower Situation . . . You May Obtain 
Employment by Using a Hearing Aid. 
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Thank You, Dr. Bjorlee! — 


The Volta Bureau Library has recently 
received from the Maryland School for the 
Deaf a beautifully bound copy of three 
years of the Maryland Bulletin, Volumes 
51, 52 and 53, the issues of 1930-1933. The 
gift is greatly appreciated. The Volta Bu- 
reau has a file of bound copies of all the 
school papers, as well as many of the inde- 
pendent periodicals issued by the deaf. 
Contributions to this file, especially of 
bound volumes, are of real help, and add 
greatly to the research value of the perma- 
nent collection. 





Departmentalizing a School 
(Continued from page 627) 


classes) made the first and last meetings 
pleasant get-togethers for profitable dis. 
cussion. This interchange of ideas has 
proved immeasurably valuable. One of our 
parents proffered the suggestion that the 
mothers exchange snapshots of their chil- 
dren to help them understand more clearly 
the stories the children tell about school 
and school happenings. This would elimi- 
nate uncertainty about the characters, in 
any event! 


Each term ushers in its new crop of 
ideas. We learn as we go. For example, 
this term we have decided to introduce a 
kind of cooperative system with the home- 
making department. Last term the girls in 
the homemaking classes of the junior high 
department made and served coffee and 
cake at our parents’ meetings, and washed 
our children’s bibs. Now, as part of their 
training, they will help out with the serv- 
ing of food at lunch time, along with the 
teachers, and they will help at nap time too. 
This practice is in accord with the proce- 
dure in the homemaking department in 
one of New York City’s newest and best 





equipped schools. 
We hope to make provision for the 


acoustic training of the hard of hearing” } 


children in groups, rather than with chil ~ 
dren of their approximate chronological © 
age, whenever practicable. And so, as we ~ 
continue with our plan we are constantly ~ 
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Immediate Service 


Is Part of Your Radioear Purchase 


It has always been a Radioear objective that no user of a Radioear 
Hearing Aid need ever discard it and buy a new one because of the 
failure of some part. Only by building a high quality, carefully engi- 
neered hearing aid could this be achieved. 


The one thought that has been kept in mind in the design and con- 
struction of Radioear has been to build it in such a way that every unit 
can be replaced quickly, with least possible expense, least inconvenience 
and best possible efficiency to the user. 


Thus, every vital part of Radioear . . . from the strong, substantial chassis 
to the tiny tubes or the crystal microphone . . . can be removed and 
replaced in a few minutes’ time by your Radioear distributor . . . in his 
own office. New instrument performance with practically no loss of hear- 
ing aid usage is your advantage. 

This personalized and exclusive Radioear Service is part of the sale of 
every Radioear Hearing Aid. It eliminates delays, discomfort and un- 
necessary expense. It guarantees to the user better hearing . . . constantly, 
which is the prime function of a hearing aid. 


Convince yourself of the advantages of Radioear by a private demon- 
stration in the office of your nearest Radioear distributor. He knows 
hearing problems and he knows hearing aids. He believes sincerely in 
the virtues of Radioear’s “immediate service” policy. 


Write for a copy of the free booklet . . . “What Hearing Aid Engineering 
Means To You.” 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Department W-8 


RADIOEAR BUILDING - 306-308 BEVERLY ROAD 
MOUNT LEBANON - - - PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 


RADIOQEAR 


QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
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Raytheon “Flat” 
Hearing Aid Tubes 


HESE tiny tubes are built with 

the same care and attention to 
detail that goes into the making of 
a delicate and expensive watch. 
Long lived with low battery drain, 
RAYTHEON Flat hearing aid tubes 
give quality performance for elec- 
tronic hearing aids. 

Designed especially for hearing 
aid use, these tubes are the result of 
careful research and skilled devel- 
opment, and are having increased 
acceptance on the part of leading 
hearing aid manufacturers and by 
tens of thousands of hearing aid 
users themselves. 

Today, after continuous growth 
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discovering new methods of doing thing 

and planning to incorporate our new ideas, 
The venture has paid us a_ thousand 

times for the tinie and energy expended in 7ER 

working out our program, and because of 

this we want to pass it on to you. Take 

our word for it, it pays dividends! 








Music and Our Hearing Aids 
(Continued from page 643) 

about overtones or air-vibrations. And 
even the scale they gave us got mixed up 
with the heavens, for Pythagoras was a 
sun-worshipper and the tones of his scale 
were named after the planets—hence “the 
music of the spheres.” 

But they gave us the only light there was 
in the darkness of their day. And when 
their day was over the darkness came again) 
illumined only by the faint thin glow of 
the rising Star of Bethlehem. 4 

But that, as Kepling used to say, is am 
other story, and will be told another tin 

(To be continued) 
















Tests and Follow Up 

(Continued from page 622) 
scientific; instead he has vivid imagination 
and a creative attitude—wants to experi 
ment, and these qualities will cause him 
difficulty in the beginning routine job. He 
should investigate his chances of being ad- Se 
mitted to school-of aviation; then settle 
down to the study of mathematics and 
drawing. When he has the proper tools 
his imagination and enthusiasm could be 





over the past five years, the Ray- put to work. 

theon Hearing Aid Tube Division 1 
has become the world’s largest sup- Follow up: May, 1944 adj 
plier of hearing aid tubes. Protect Trained and placed as a welder by Bu. to ¢ 
your electronic hearing aid per- ‘ oa, a8 as) 

formance with RAYTHEON High reau of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Fidelity Flat tubes. (To be ‘continued) 2 
typ 
The Parents Talk It Over ns 
(Continued from page 635) pro 


RAYTHEON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


p 


efts 


Mis. Tracy is a capable and charming 3 
person, and she has surrounded herself 
with a capable staff. It was a great plex 
sure to meet Miss New of the staff of the 4 
Lexington School who was at the clinic dur 


DEVOTED TO RESEARCH AND THE MANUFACTURE 
OF TUBES FOR THE NEW ERA OF ELECTRONICS 


ing the summer. wai 
Most of Tommie’s training so far has 
been sense training, to lay a foundation |~-— 
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ian Announcing the New 
10usand 


nded in 7ENITH BONE CONDUCTION HEARING AID 


‘ause of 


A totally new, powerful, precision unit built 
especially for the very few who need it. 
Priced at only $10 more, complete! 


Now—to the few whose hearing cannot be adequately 
helped by an air conduction aid, Zenith brings the best 
that modern knowledge and engineering make possible in 
a bone conduction instrument. 

This instrument is in no way a mere adaptation. Years 
of research... all Zenith’s experience in “Radionics Exclu- 
sively”... all Zenith’s facilities for precision mass produc- 
tion have gone into its manufacture! Yet it is priced at 
only a fraction of what you would expect to pay! 

The New Bone Conduction Zenith will soon be avail- 
able at all Zenith-franchised dispensers. You owe it to 




















yourself to have a demonstration... to discover the thrill 
of its improved principle of INSTANT PERSONAL AD- 
ination ; $50 renee ¥ TO. JUSTMENT. You, yourself, “adjust” this instrument to your 
experi- WEAR. particular hearing needs—for different voices and sur- 
se him roundings—as easily as you focus binoculars! 
ob. He Watch your newspaper for your local dispenser’s an- 
ing ad- Soon Available at Zenith-Franchised nouncement of this new unit. Meanwhile, mail convenient 
1 settle Dispensers Throughout America coupon for free descriptive literature. 
sand THE NEW ZENITH 
r tools BONE CONDUCTION HEARING ALSO AVAILABLE... 
uld be AID BRINGS YOU... The New Zenith Bone-Air Hearing _ plete, Ready to Wear, with New 
Aid, Model A3A. A special instru- | Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord. 
New “’Self-Focus” External 4-Position ment, the results of extensive re- The New Zenith Radionic Hearing 
Tone Control. The flick of a finger search in Acoustics and Radionics, Aid,Moedel A2A.. an extremely 
adjusts it to your personal hearing needs— enables many to hear through air popular QUALITY HEARING AID. 
by Bu- to different voices and sur sonneingy. It's as conduction who could not do so This instrument lowered the cost 
easy as focusing binoculars! , before. Former wearers of bone of hearing, “opening the walls of 
New Neutral-Color Bone Conduction conduction aids have had amazing silence for millions.” $40 Com- 
Receiver and Cord. Finest Magnetic success with this new special air plete, Ready to Wear with New 
type, light in weight. Neutral-Color to conduction instrument. $50 Com- Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord. 
r complement any complexion. Plastic cov- 
ered Neutral-Color Cord is perspiration- FREE D iptive Booklet 
proof, kink-proof. Won't fray or knot. prerr esos sssesse=s== 
i I ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. VR! 1 
irming Adjustable Head Band. Head band BY THE MAKERS OF 4 6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Ill. 
herself easily adjusted to fit any head. Special I Please send me rrez descriptive litera- 
| comfort cushion keeps it snug. ; ee ee 
t plea ; 
. Standard Model A2QA .. . 00 
of the Zenith Guarantee and 5-Year Service 4 New Bone-Air Model ASA"; osege 
Policy. Guaranteed for a full year by ‘ee ADIO g New Bone Conduction Model $50.00 
ic dur- Zenith, world’s leading manufacturer of LONG DISTANCES } 
radionic products exclusively. You also get RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY 5 Name... 
Unique Zenith 5-Year Service Policy. eS : 
Fh ee On ee aE 
ar has ; 
dation COPYRIGHT 1944, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 0 GI a ceneeen mab Gen panned laces 
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THE NEW 


C7 i | 
V-4 





A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘‘V”’ 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 

















NEW BOOK 


Sent on Approval to Readers of 
this Publication 








Just 
Published 
SPEECH READING 
JENA METHOD 
The only Am- 
erican text 
book which 


presents the 
Jena Method 
developed by 
the late Karl 
Brauckmann. 


A text book 
with lesson 
plans. 


Every teacher 
of lip reading 
should have 


Copyright 1944—Price $2.50 ; 
By Anna M. Bunger this book. Re- 
Michigan State Normal College habilitation 
workers, speech correctionists and psychologists will 
find it interesting. Send orders to 


THE INTERSTATE Danville, Illinois 
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for future speech and lip reading. He 
matches picture to picture, object to object, 
object to picture, etc. He works with cylin. 
der boards, jig saw puzzles, color matching, 
etc. As yet no effort has been made for 
speech, and most of his lip reading work 
has been casual rather than specif. He 
has, however, mastered a few simple words 
and directions. He is a happy and very 
normal boy. He shows an eagerness to 
learn when situations that interest him pre. 
sent themselves, so it is our job to build on 
things in which his interest lies. 

We are hoping he may be enrolled in the 
clinic for the fall term, but the classes are 
limited and applications are many. I am 
confident that I can do a good job at home 
this coming year with the knowledge gained 
from our summer experiences and from the 
correspondence course. 

You may be interested to know that this 
roundabout idea has caught on with the 
mothers who attended the clinic this sum- 
mer. They are from scattered Western 
states, and now that school is over we plan 
to follow the development of the individual 
children by correspondence. 

Mrs. D. U., CALIFORNIA. 


Just Starting to School 


Sandra, five years old, was enrolled in 
the Maryland School for the Deaf this Fall. 

I have read and re-read the roundabout, 
enjoying every bit of it, and finding it both 
interesting and helpful. Now I realize that 
your children all present much the same 
problems as I face in my little girl. 

Sandra, who was five years old on April 
6, was apparently born deaf. She devel 
oped normally in all but speech, and it was 
not until she was two that we realized she 
did not hear. She could say several words, 
but definitely paid attention only to whal 
she saw. She received treatment at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, and had her tonsils and 
adenoids removed. She hears some very 
loud sounds, but has not enough hearing 
to aid her in speaking. Last September, 
she was enrolled in a preschool class it 
Baltimore, and was getting along nicely, 
but unfortunately the class had to be dis 
continued in February. Since then I have 
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ith the knows the meaning of the exclamation at the head of this 
is sum. page. Unwanted noise—static, in other words—coming 
thee through the microphone has been the chief obstacle to per- 
vital fect “electronic hearing.” 
One of the chief causes of this condition is clothing or 
RNIA. é‘ ' mip 
cord noise. Aladdin, we are happy to report, has eliminated 
static arising from these causes, using two important but sim- 
a ple means. The result, to the wearer of an Aladdin, is not 
sabe only better hearing, but hearing with real pleasure, through- 
it both out the entire tonal range. 
ize that , . ; ; 
> on We at Aladdin believe that every forward looking wearer 
or distributor of hearing aids will want to acquaint himself 
oe with this revolutionary development. 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 


tricycle 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 














Lip Reading Principles and 


Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 





Deaf Children Can Go to School 
At Home 


For Information, Consult 


The Parent-Child Training Institute 


Founded to Promote Home Living and 
Home Education for Little Deaf Children 


412 A St., S. E. 
Miami, Oklahoma 


Phone, 1730 
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devoted what time I could to her, and she 
has done very well, I think. When I real- 
ized she was deaf I hardly knew how to 
begin teaching her and at first could get 
very little information. 

Sandra has always been a very indepen- 
dent child. She is usually unwilling to be 
shown how to do something, but watches 
very closely, and soon she is working out 
the problem alone. I have never known her 
to give up a thing she has set out to learn. 
She always keeps on until she masters it. 

Her playmates hitherto have been hear- 
ing children, and she gets along very well 
with them, managing to make herself 
understood, and they seem to have no diffi- 
culty making her understand them. Many 
signs are used, of course, but she also uses 
the few words she has learned to say. She 
shows considerable ability to lip read, for 
she understands many things I say to her. 

Yesterday we took her to school, the 
Maryland State School for the Deaf. She 
seemed happy and eager to go. We had 
previously visited the school, and she knéw 
where she was going. Of course she cried 
when we left, but there were no temper 
tantrums such as we experienced last year, 
for which we were very glad. 

Mrs. J. H., MARYLAND. 





Looks into Books 

(Continued from page 653) 
it. It is doubtful whether it could be used 
by persons who have never seen the meth- 
od in operation. This limits somewhat its 
practical availability; but the book is a 
useful one, and Miss Bunger is to be con- 
gratulated on achieving such a clear, simple 
and understandable presentation of a diff- 
cult subject. 

There is an interesting foreword by Dr. 
Wendell Johnson of the State University 
of Iowa, who is editing the entire Special 
Education Series. Dr. Johnson believes 
that the book contains much to interest 
readers who are not particularly concerned 
with speech reading as such—for instance, 
the speech correctionist and the clinical 
psychologist. “The methods of sharp ob- 
servation and responsiveness involved in 
speech reading,” he says, “are clearly quite 
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o«.to the deafened 


“My manufacturers have been 
studying sound and hearing for 62 
years. They have been diligently 
working for rich reproduction and 
quality of sound. My Tone Discrimi- 


nator actually cuts out unpleasant 





background noises, while bringing in 


want to hear and understand! I am 
the natural result of Western Electric’s 


years of leadership in telephone and 





radio work. And I am available to 





you on trial upon request— 


no charge—no obligation!” 


If in need of hearing aid, consult your 
telephone directory for the nearest 
dealer in 









































DIRECTORY 

SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
ALBANY (New York) 

144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 

529 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DAYTON (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 

317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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valuable to the listener with normal hearing 


as well as to the ‘listener’ who hears poorly — 
or not at all. There are techniques of lis-” 
tening—that is to say, of effective attentive. 
ness—that have little or nothing to do with | 


hearing as such, and it should not surprise 
us, after all, to see in speech reading in- 


struction certain important applications of 


some of these techniques.” 


This statement provides an interesting 


train of thought, and does something to- 
ward lifting speech reading from the rather 
cramped area to which it is now relegated 
into the larger realm of psychological in- 
vestigation. Any effort that provides new 
vistas to teachers of lip reading is a good 
thing. For this reason, among others, Miss 
Bunger’s book is a genuine contribution to 
the all too limited number of textbooks in 
this field. —Harriet Montacue. 





The Value of Individual Hearing Aids 
(Continued from page 631) 


not very impressive, but I believe that if I 
had had the use of a hearing aid, begin- 
ning in my first year at school, I would 
have had very good ones, good enough to 
make others sit up and take notice, too. 
But I guess that’s life—full of hard knocks.’ 

“B. has bought his own individual hear- 
ing aid since leaving school, and C. has 
been provided with an aid through the Di- 
vision of Rehabilitation. 

“In no case where a boy was provided 
with a hearing aid did we feel that it took 
the place of lip reading, but rather served 
to complement that ability. Invariably the 
boys showed an improvement in lip read- 
ing with their increased use of residual 
hearing. 

“In our opinion, based on close observa- 
tion, the majority of the boys who made 
proper use of the individual hearing aids 
during the course of the hearing aid proj- 


ect benefited, as shown by greater and — 


more intelligent interest in lip reading and 
auricular training, more coherent and 
more natural speech, and better adjusted 
personalities.” 


Other evaluations brought forth various” 


ideas of improvement and changes that 
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ANNOUNGING THE GREAT NEW 


ACOUSTICON 


Conversation Hearing Aid Based on U. S. Gov't Findings 









Loma you can easily take part in home and business conversation, you are no longer 
hard of hearing. The great new Futura Acousticon, hearing aid based on U. S. 
Government Findings, was especially designed to restore bearing of conversation. To the 
hard of hearing person that is the one thing that really matters! 























Acousticon, oldest electrical hearing aid manufacturer, was of course called on by 
the Government to build hearing equipment for the air and ground forces, for planes, 
tanks, jeeps, walkie-talkies. Entirely new and unprecedented standards of performance 
were required. This equipment had to deliver sure and unmistakable understanding of 
conversation, a vital battle essential. This vast and exacting war experience, on top 
of our 42 years in hearing aid research and craftsmanship, made possible the great new 
Futura Acousticon. 

War called not only for the ultimate in performance. It also demanded quick deliy- 
eries in vast quantities. Our war work made possible mass production economies. 
You now get the benefits of these economies in the three models of the Futura 
Acousticon scientifically fitted to meet your individual need, at new low prices within 
everyone’s reach, 


Physicians can now recommend hearing aids 


The Futura Acousticon is fitted to your individual need by a new scientific Speech- 
Hearing Test. This enables physicians, under the Acousticon Cooperative Medical 
Service Plan, to recommend and check hearing aid fittings. 

If you will go into any Acousticon office (see telephone book for address), you can 
prove to yourself how much your hearing of conversation can now be restored. 


ACOUSTICON 


NEW YORK 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 


IN CANADA 
330 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 










Since 1902 ...World’s First 
Electrical Hearing Aid Manufacturer 





SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 




















THREE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE MODELS 


NEW LOW PRICES ‘3 #7930 
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KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 





Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 

For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 

Fee $550. 


Bus service. Day or Boarding. Modern 
hearing aids. Preschool through Elemen- 
tary. Prepares for Junior High in hear- 
ing schools. 


Registration for 1944 in Nursery School 
only. 


Monday to Friday 














LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 
and 

An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
— given according to the number of copies 
ered. 
Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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were noted by those interested in these 
special cases. 

A keen interest was aroused in the chil- 
dren and the desire they evidenced to wear 
an individual hearing aid. The advantages 
of individual aids were brought home to 
the parents, and they, too, became cog- 
nizant of changes in their children while 
they wore the aids. 

One boy, previously a phlegmatic, unin- 
terested lad, indifferent to everything about 
him, became alert, showing an interest in 
many things that heretofore apparently had 
never existed for him. Music, both vocal 
and instrumental, became one of his chief 
interests. He became an active participant 
in his group and gave evidence of poten- 
tialities in the field of music that was as- 
tonishing to those who had known the boy 
before he had worn his individual aid. 

**QOne principal of an elementary school 
where the study was carried on sent in the 
following statement: “All related subject 
teachers agree that these children have be- 
come more confident and more relaxed, 
and show a greater awareness in things 
around them. This experiment has been 
for them an awakening which we feel has 
enriched their experiences beyond compre- 
hension of tests.” 

(To be continued) 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 652) 


that lasts a life time if one cares to de- 
vote oneself to it, as many great players 
have. Also, it is easily learned, and one 
can enjoy playing at any level of ability, 
provided one’s opponent is in the same 
class. 

Mr. Lee suggests that the blind can also 
enjoy the game by aid of especially marked 
men—but that should not be necessary, 
since a blind man could identify any piece 
by touch. I can do that—I have just tried 
it—and Mr. Lee must know that many 
chess masters play blindfold chess, depend- 
ing only on their memories. 

In fact, able chess players can foresee 
an entire game, and keep mentally ahead in 
their moves for as many as twenty plays. 

**Marie Butler, Principal of Mitchell School. 
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Ye SERS of WHEAT'S Rechargeable Batteries say they have a feeling of security 
h and confidence in their hearing aid due to constant peak operating effi- 
~ ciency, resulting from WHEAT'S outstanding feature —— Self-Service. 
oo Elderly people and those not located near a source of supply need not worry 
about replacing batteries as they did in the case of dry cells. 

The purchase of two WHEAT Rechargeable Batteries provides a two-year 
supply without replacement. One battery is placed on charge while the other is 
in use, resulting in continuous operating at peak efficiency. This means saving up 
to one-half of the cost of using dry cell batteries. 

de- Consult your dealer for complete details! 

yers 

one 1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 

i. + 

és sign 8. All parts encased to prevent 

~ 2. Weighs less—easily carried corrosion 

lod Height 4%" Width 21%" 9. Simple to charge—without taking 

Led Thickness 1” apart 

TY, 3. Encased in plastic. 10. You can always see the level of 

ece an solution 

‘ . Neat in appearance 

ied PP 11. More economical to operate than 

ny 5. Increased Battery life dry cells 

nd- 6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 

see 

in Ge waear Rechargeable Batteries have thousands of satisfied users—and 

yS. aré also approved by leading hearing-aid manufacturers. Special priorities 
granted the manufacturer of WHEAT Batteries insure uninterrupted supply 
of these batteries. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper Schvol grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 


Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 











Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual —$10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths. $10.00 
Series I, II and III. $35.00 
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The late Harry N. Pillsbury—who was the 7~ 
concealed chess player in the famous Turk. 
ish automaton, a hoax that mystified this hh 
country some forty years ago and was a 
regular feature of the Eden Musée in New 
York—was celebrated for his skill at blind. 
fold chess. 

I feel sure that those actually blind can T 
learn to play with the aid of intensified sen- 
sitiveness that compensates for loss of a 
sense—as it does also with deafness. The 
opponent may record his own move orallyy 
in chess language: “Queen’s Knight to 
Bishop’s Three.” The color might bother 
him, but he would recognize his own me 
by the location of the pieces, and he sho 
be able to recall the layout of the board, 
and the position of each square as easily, 
say, as a linotype operator remembers the 
layout of his keyboard. 
















Ek. E. CALKINS. 7 

The blind do play chess, as I happen to’ 
know, and I recall that Helen Keller has’ 
several times mentioned it in print as one” 
of her favorite recreations. And as for 
memorizing plays, men imprisoned in soli- 
tary confinement have been known to play 
chess with men in adjoining or even distant 
cells, indicating plays by taps on the wall 
and carrying on the whole process in their T 
heads. The hero of Jack London’s Star w 


Rover, imprisoned for years at San Quen- 


tin, kept himself sane in this way. o 
Well, I admire the concentration that can P 
rise to such heights of achievement, but I L 
don’t seem to be able to reach it. It must tl 
be a gift. Sincerely yours, c 
Mo.Liy MATHER. A 





The Service Club 
(Continued from page 648) 
were published in our leading medical 
journal with a few comments I rather think 
it would make several people sit up. 

I greatly look forward to seeing the lip ‘ 
reading exercises you are to send me. Un- 
fortunately I have had virtually no prac- 
tice with anybody here. Students are work- d 
ing very hard and I hate to ask them, al- 
though I sometimes talk to them for a fear- 
fully long time (poor chaps!). I feel posi- 
tively senile here at the age of 24—most of 
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tant AT $115 

wall 

heir The new “Dutratron” brings really understandable hearing to many 
Star without harsh noise or distortion. It operates on the advanced principle 
oe of Vacuum Tubes (3 of them) with Crystal Receiver and Crystal Micro- 
can phone. It has a powerful transmitter with Tone and Volume Controls. 
ut I DURATRON is so light and compact that you would scarcely believe 
= that it can be of such wonderful aid! We invite you to experience a most 


convincing demonstration. If your Physician says you need a Hearing 
Aid—hear with “ Dutatron”™! 


Write today for illustrated folder or consult your 


< local telephone directory under “DURATRON”. 
| C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 
ac- MAIN OFFICE AND LABORATORY 


- 436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES * PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
Telephone GRant 1444 
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TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS 














¢ Telephone amplifiers are still 
available in limited quantities 
to help the hard of hearing. 


¢ Your local telephone Busi- 
ness Office will be very glad to 
arrange for a demonstration. 














“VIBRATUBE” 














For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—-Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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us are 18 or 19 and some younger. But 
I’m still young enough to take an inteng 
delight in discussion or argument into the 
small hours of the night, particularly _ 


we get into deep waters. 
* * * 


He seems to feel the need of more lip 
reading practice, but he must be pretty 
good already, if he can enjoy an argument 
in’the small hours—and if there is an argu 
ment that goes on until then. 
else has to participate, and the other fellow 
would not keep it up if he did all the 
ing! “| 

Our final quotation is also from a for: 
eign correspondent. He says: “Some time 
ago someone sent me a copy of the Vout 
REVIEW, marking several items which he 
thought would interest me. One of them 
was from a letter which I had actually writ 
ten to you! I had not known of your pub 
lishing it. Of course I didn’t mind at all 
If it has been of any help to others I shall 
be very pleased.” 

Going on, he gives us 


SOMETHING TO LOOK FOR 


“T wonder whether you would be inter- 
ested in this idea. During the past two 
years I have been around about the coun 
try a good deal, particularly in the remoter 
villages. I’ve had to meet all sorts of peo 
ple, especially the rustic sort, and I think 
I’ve had some pretty unique experiences. | 


i 


‘could write a short article about this from 


the point of view of human nature and its 
attitude towards a deaf stranger. I might 
be able to make it amusing, because it has 
been great fun. But I promise I won’t be 
in. the least surprised or offended if you 
haven’t room for it, or if when it’s written 
you find it isn’t suitable or good enough. 
I have some idea of what you’re up against 


with would-be contributors.” 
* * * 


What The Service Club wants most of 
all to be is a place where experiences are 
shared for mutual entertainment or bene- 
fit. Would-be contributors like that will 
always be welcome guests. A vote of thanks 
to this month’s participants, and a hearty 
“Come on” to any who may be hesitating! 
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Ready now... the new MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . .. with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street « New York, N. Y. 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 


Private Lessons—Practice Classes——Normal Ceurse. 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


*Near 43rd Street. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 
Hoff General Hospital 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 





A V K SCHOOL OF eon ENG 
Life Situation Motion Pic 


LUCELIA M, MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


Course 








Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 


Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 
475 Fifth Ave., 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 


Corner 41st Street, Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
New York, N. Y. By appointment 





STORIES 
For the Lip Reading Practice Class 


Compiled by Jane B. Walker 
Price $1.00 
Order from THE VOLTA BUREAU 





WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 





THE TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING. Book of 
Practice Material. Price, $2.50 postpaid. Order from 
Trask School of Lip Reading, Room 1014, 1420 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





AUDIOGRAMS: New improved card. Easy to explain 
hearing loss to others. Write for sample. Auricular 
Foundation, Inc., 1440 N. Mission Rd., Los Angeles, 
33, Calif. 





WANTED: Copies of “*The Handicap of Deafness’”’ by 
A. W. G. and Irene Ewing. Will pay full price (34.50) 
for used copies if in good condition. The Volta Bureau. 
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AND: 


Compiled by JoHNn A, FERRALL 





Adequately Prepared.—The colored mai 
met the caller at the door. “Miss Alice, she 4 
home,” was the reply to the caller’s inquir 
“She’s gone down to de class.” 4 

“What class?” asked the caller. 

“Miss Alice she’s fixin’ to get married, 
know, and she’s takin’ lessons in domestic 
lence.” Exchange. 


Candidate.—A small boy leading a don 
happened to pass a group of soldiers outside 
army camp. A couple of them thought they wo 
have a little fun teasing the youngster, but 
abandoned that notion quickly. “What are 
holding on to your brother so tightly for?” 
their first question. And the boy had repli¢ 
promptly: 
army.” 4 

The Things We Cannot Hear!—A doctor’ 
secretary insists that this is a word-for-word re 
port of a call she received over the telephone 
recently: “Oh, Doctor, please do come over @ 
once. My husband is in such pain. It’s his head 
He’s had it off and on all day. And right now 
he’s sitting holding it in his hands between h 
knees!” 

It’s Just the Way it Sounds!—A cer 
man had passed on to his final reward—or other 
wise. Some time after, the doctor who had 
tended him called on the executor for the estaté 
and presented his bill. “Do you wish to have 
attach an affidavit?” he asked. “Oh, no,” p 
tested the very polite executor. “The death 
Mr. William is sufficient evidence that you 
tended him professionally.” 

What Good is Hearing, Anyway?—A com 
cert agent happened to learn of the death of on 
of the town’s leading citizens. He decided th 
as a tribute he would add Chopin’s “Fune 
March” to the concert he was giving in Tow 
Hall that evening. He called up the newspapel 
and asked that a line be added to the announé 
ment of the concert, listing at the end of 
program Chopin’s “Funeral March.” “And 
sure you spell the name correctly,” he adde 
“C-h-o-p-i-n.” The voice from the newspaper offie 
assured him that this would be all right. He 
ever, when the paper came out the next day 
agent was horrified to read at the end of his pi 
gram “A few remarks by Chopin.” 

Reaching the Limit.—A New England fe 
wife had sent her husband down to the cella 
with a pitcher to get some cider. Her thrift 
instincts were aroused when she heard a resoun# 
ing thump from the cellar. Her husband hat 
tripped and fallen down the stairs. “Pa!” shi 
called down, anxiously, “did you break the pitd 
er?” “No,” came back her husband’s voice fre 
the darkness. “No, I didn’t break it when I fell 


down stairs—but I’m goin’ to do it now!” 


“To keep him from enlisting in the 





